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T the sound of the cannon 

A shot, Emmeline whirled 

clear round on the kitchen 

step and her face turned white. 

Private Christy, still sitting 
calmly on the step, looked up. 

‘*No call to be —’’ 

Another roar cut short Private 
Christy’s speech. Emmeline fled 
into the kitchen, and Christy rose 
and followed her. 

‘*No call to be skeered, sissy,’’ 
he said, speaking loudly into her 
ear. ‘*The shooting ain’t here.’’ 

Emmeline covered her ears with 
her hands. Another fearful det- 
onation shook the old farmhouse 
to its foundations. The windows 
trembled in their frames, the floor 
seemed to rock. Emmeline sank 
into a chair by the kitchen table, 
hid her face in her arms, and 
screamed hysterically. 

‘*Sissy,’’ eried Private Christy, 
‘*stop it! Don’t ye dare to ery 
like that !’’ Private Christy’s face 
was drawn. ‘‘It’sanawful thing 
to have to hear a woman cry like 
that! Listen to me! The shoot- 
ing ain’t this way; it’s that way. 
Them guns is half a mile off and 
pointing the other way. Noise 
can’t hurt ye, don’t ye know 
that? You’ve got to get used to 
it, for it’s going to last some time. 
Do you hear me?’’ Private 
Christy bent his head until it was 
near Emmeline’s. ‘‘You’re the 
only one among all these thou- 
sands that’s safe, sissy. Now stop 
iy”’ 

Emmeline checked her sobs. ‘‘I 
can’t stand it!’’ she eried. 

‘*But you’ve got to stand it. 
Now dry your tears. You can 
sit here, or you can go down 
cellar, or up attic under the eaves, 
or you can come out on the porch 
and sit with me. It ain’t every- 
one can watch troops going into 
battle. I wish 7 could hold a gun 
again!’’? he added, with longing 
in his voice. 

Thus admonished and encouraged, Emme- 
line rose slowly and dried her tears. Private 
Christy put his hand on her shoulder, and 
they returned to the porch. 

There was little confusion to be seen. The 
long morning’s work had put all in readiness 
for the engagement. Round the farmhouse 
regiments waited in line. Other troops had 
moved from their posts farther to the south, 
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across the ridge, and down into the valley | 


between the ridge and the two Round 
Tops. In that direction, and hidden from 
the farmhouse, were the cannon from which 
issued the thunderous roar. Now the sharp 
crack of musketry, and even confused shouts 
and yells, accompanied the deep boom of 
the cannon. Clouds of white smoke, grow- 
ing thicker every moment, rose from the 
valley. 

Near the farmhouse regiments waited mo- 
tionless beneath their banners. Officers were 
already in their saddles; the men stood at 
attention. It was as if the great commo- 
tion were no concern of theirs. But sud- 
denly a quiver passed through them. Swords 
flashed in the air, commands were shouted, 
bugles blew; to the musie of fife and drum 
the troops mounted the slope toward the 
ridge. 

‘*There they go!’’ cried Private Christy. 
‘*That’s my company, and they’re goin’ 
without me!’’ 

The troops topped the ridge and vanished 
under that white, thick blanket of smoke. As 
if fresh fuel had been added to a great flame, 
the smoke thickened, the cannonading grew 
heavier, the crack! crack! of musketry more 
incessant. 

Emmeline stood with her arms clasped 
round the pillar of the porch. With each 
great detonation she grasped the pillar 
tighter, as if she feared that the waves of 
sound might wash her away. Sometimes 
she closed her eyes and drew in deep breaths 
of air. 
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hurtle through the air and bright flashes from | 
beyond the hill divide the low-lying cloud. | 
Suddenly she screamed. A dark missile, pass- | 


ing over the ridge with a shrill, whistling 
sound, had plunged into Grandfather Willing’s 
potato patch. Private Christy took Emmeline 
by the arm and led her round the corner of 
the house. 

‘*Nothing but a stray shot, sissy; but if I 
was you, I believe I’d stay here. Nothing 
can hurt you through these stone walls. ’’ 

He led her to a seat on the grass close to the 
west wall of the house. There she sat as if 
dazed. Sometimes she blinked; sometimes she 
smoothed absently the wrinkled, soiled fabric 
of her blue and white dress; otherwise she 
did not move. She could not think or reason; 


| she could only listen. 


Private Christy left her side and went back 
to his seat on the porch. Presently he returned 
and smiled at Emmeline, and then went into 


| the house. There in the hot kitchen he made 
/a fresh fire, and set upon the stove Grand- 


Between her gasps of fright she | 


stared, awed and fascinated. She saw the | 


last troops cross the hill and the smoke clouds 
thicken. Presently she saw black missiles 


| 


mother Willing’s wash boiler filled with water. 
Then he went upstairs and looked round. 


Emmeline vaguely wondered again what his | 


business was as a member of the army. Thus 
far he had done nothing. 

Still Emmeline sat on the grassy bank by 
the house. Before her was the sloping field 
leading to Willoughby Run. Down that field 
she had often both rolled and raced. Under 


tethered, and near by were hundreds of wagons. 
The sun was getting low. 

Emmeline rose stiffly. 
that the roar of cannon had grown a little less 
thunderous. 
and out to Private Christy. 


| entered the gate. 
the trees by the side of the stream horses were | 


She would go round the house | cloths, will you, Emmyline?’’ 


Private Christy, | 


hapter Four 


although an enemy, was comforting. As nicht 
drew near, her longing for home grew keener, 
but she had begun to realize that she could not 
return now. 

Emmeline did not find Private Christy on 
the porch; he was apparently running away 
from her. She saw his long legs carrying him 
up the slope; presently he broke into a run. 
He was not going into battle; he was meeting 
those who were returning. That is, he was 
meeting a few—those who, although wounded, 
could still drag themselves along. They had 
left behind them thousands of their comrades, 
who could not join even such a halting, pitiful 
procession as theirs. Hundreds who had 
started with the procession had fallen by the 
way. 

In the forefront of the straggling line was 
Private Mallon, who had carried Emmeline 
up to bed. His arm hung limp and his hair 
was clotted with blood; he fell heavily against 
Private Christy as they met. 

Again Emmeline’s arm encircled the porch 
pillar. In some dim, long-past existence Em- 
meline had dreamed of binding wounds, of 
smoothing fevered brows, of lifting her voice 
in song for the comfort of the suffering! Now 


| Emmeline wished that the earth would open 


and swallow her. 


While she stood with her arm clasping the | 


pillar, Private Christy and Private Mallon 
Private Christy’s work was 
now before him; for this task had he remained 


| with the army, while in Georgia his little 
| Bessie grew beyond his recollection. 
It seemed to her | 


‘*Leetle Emmyline,’’ he shouted, ‘‘you get 





some warm water in a basin and some old | 


Emmeline grew paler and paler; the first | great cry. 


| 
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shocking sight of wounds seemed 
to paralyze her. Private Mallon, 
tottering in upon the arm of his 
comrade, fixed apologetic, tortured 
eyes upon her. 

**It ain’t no place for a leetle 
gal!’’ he muttered. 

Then Emmeline took another 
great step toward womanhood. 

‘*T will try,’’ she said, weeping. 

When she had filled her basin 
with water, and had gathered the 
worn fragments of homespun linen 
that Grandmother Willing had laid 
away for emergencies, she took 
them with trembling hands into 
the parlor. Other wounded, black- 
ened forms had crept in and had 
laid themselves down on the parlor 
carpet—the treasured carpet that 
was the pride of Grandmother 
Willing’s life. 

‘*Put wood in the stove, Emmy- 
line,’’ commanded Private Christy 
cheerfully, ‘‘and bring more of 
these rags. You’ll make a fine 
nurse, Emmyline!’’ 

As she turned to obey, Emme- 
line glanced out of the door. 
Creeping and crawling, the pro- 
cession continued to arrive. They 
came through the gate one by one; 
they crossed the yard and the 
porch. A man fell heavily on 
the porch, and involuntarily Em- 
meline took her enemy by the arm 
and helped him up. 

‘*I1’m looking for Christy,’’ he 
said in a dazed voice. 

Private Christy and his work 
were evidently well known: 

‘*T am to keep the boiler filled, ’’ 
repeated Emmeline, as she went 
back to the kitchen. ‘‘I am to 
bring warm water and towels and 
cloths. I am not to ery or scream. 
I am not to cry or scream !’’ 

Into the house still came the 
wounded, into Grandmother Wil- 
ling’s parlor, and into Grand- 
mother Willing’s sitting room, and 
up the stairs into the bedcham- 
bers, and out to the kitchen. 

‘*Keep the kitchen clear!’’? commanded 
Private Christy. ‘‘Keep the room above 
clear! Nobody in there!’’ 

Some one answered roughly that the room 
above was to be filled. 

Private Christy’s voice did not always 
drawl; he raised it now so that it could be 
heard above the slackening crash of mus- 
ketry: 

‘*There’s a leetle gal in this house, gentle- 
men. That is her room above the kitchen. ’’ 

‘*A little girl!’’ repeated a weary voice 
somewhere. ‘‘I’d like to see a little girl!’’ 

Moving about deftly, Private Christy helped 
this man to lie down and that one to find a 
more comfortable position. He seemed like 
a mother getting her brood together for the 
night; they looked up to him like children 
who found in him their only hope. 

‘*Emmyline,’’ he said gently, when she 
brought him the things for which he had 
asked, ‘‘do you suppose you could help me?’’ 

‘**T could try,’’ said Emmeline. 

Private Christy passed her the end of one 
of the long strips of cloth. 

‘*There, Emmyline, you take that and wind 
it round and round. ’’ 

With a gasp, Emmeline obeyed; together 
she and Private Christy bound the wounded 
arm of Private Mallon. 

The sun had vanished now behind the 
woodland and the fleecy clouds above were 
golden; the cooler air of evening had begun 
to breathe through the old farmhouse. The 
sound of firing near by had ceased entirely. 
The battle was surely over now; surely these 
men would go away and Gettysburg could 
have peace. Perhaps she could still go home 
to-night! There were many wagons stand- 
ing idle down by Willoughby Run; perhaps 
one could be spared to take her. If she could 
only go home and see her mother she would 
ask for nothing more in the world. Perhaps 
Henry had come home. If Henry were 
wounded like these men, her mother could 
not take care of him and Bertha, too. She 
must go home. Then Emmeline gave a 
Deliverance had come! She 
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sprang to the window and began to call to some | | 
one outside. 


‘*We’ve got ’em all fixed up pretty comfort- | 
Private Christy, who was on his | able,” said Private Christy softly, as if he | there with arms and legs ruined? Like livin’ | moment on the top rail of Anderson’s line 


‘‘Like to fight, Emmyline? Like layin’ up| 


|asked his elder brother, as they rested for a 


knees near the window, turned and looked out | and Emmeline had succeeded in some common | | their days without half a body? Of course | fence. 


quickly. 

‘‘They are Union soldiers!’’ cried Emme- | 
line. ‘*We have won! They will take me | 
home! HereIam! HereIam!’’ She waved | 
her arms as she called. 

Private Christy looked down at the com- 
pany of blue-coated soldiers. He saw what | 
Emmeline did not see: that their progress 
was directed and hastened by soldiers in 
gray who carried muskets. 

‘*They are prisoners, Emmyline.’’ 

‘*Prisoners!’’ cried the girl. 

‘*Yes, sissy.’’ 

‘*Didn’t we win?’’ 

**Not exactly, Emmyline.’’ 

‘*What will they do with them ?’’ 

‘‘They’ll take *em down to that woods 
and guard ’em.”’- 

Leaning suddenly out of the window, Em- 
meline began to scream and to ery aloud: 
‘There is some one there that looks like 
my brother! Henry, Henry, dear, dear 
Henry!’’ In spite of the soldiers in gray 
who prodded them, the prisoners halted 
for an instant and looked up. ‘‘Here I 
am, Henry, here I am!’’ 

‘*Be quiet, sissy !’’ commanded Private 
Christy. 

Emmeline stepped across a soldier on the 
floor, and then across another. Sobs shook 
her as she blindly sought the door. 

Private Christy caught and held her. 
‘«Where are you going, Emmyline?’’ he said. 

‘*T’m going to my brother.’’ 

‘*You don’t know if it was your brother. 

It was too dark to see.’’ 

‘‘But I’m going to find him!’’ 

‘*No, Emmyline.’’ 

‘‘What will they do to him?’’ 

** Nothing. ’’ 

‘*T haven’t seen him for months and months. 
He is my only brother. He had a bandage 
round his head. Oh, please, please let me go!’’ 

‘*No,’’ said Private Christy. ‘‘Come, Em- 
myline, I need you.”’ 

Emmeline went back to her work, and her 
tears dropped on the face of the soldier by 
whom she knelt. 

‘*Tt’?s too bad, sissy,’’ said he weakly. 
wish I could help you.’’ 

Emmeline gulped back her tears; suddenly 
she felt ashamed. Perhaps it was not Henry; 
it was hard in the twilight to distinguish one 
person from another. But where was he? 
Was he lying wounded, bleeding, alone? But 
Emmeline mercifully had no time for specula- 
tion. She continued to help with the bandag- 
ing and to run up and down the stairs. 

About the house confusion thickened. Troops 
returned, powder-blackened, exhausted, fam- 
ished. Many of the soldiers bound up their 
own wounds, or let their comrades perform 
that service for them. From the dark fields 
rose again the aroma of boiling coffee and frying 
bacon. The troops in the fields near at hand 
seemed to have moved closer together, but 
Emmeline did not understand the significance 
of the manceuvre. Every few minutes she 
went to the window and strained her eyes into 
the dusk; but even in the brightening moon- 
light her gaze could not penetrate into the 
woodland where the prisoners had vanished. 

Presently, when she turned from the window 
with a sob, Private Christy was looking down 
upon her. ‘‘Emmzyline,’’ said he, in his pleas- 
ant drawl, ‘thow about them biscuit?’’ 

‘*T could bake some,’’ answered Emmeline, 
suddenly realizing that perhaps hunger was 
one of the causes of her own misery. 

‘* Biscuits, boys!’’ cried one pale soldier to 
another. ‘‘She’s going to bake biscuits !’’ 

Feeble cheers answered. 

‘*You won’t go out of the kitchen, will you, 
sissy ?’’ 

‘*No,’? Emmeline promised, and went wea- | 
rily down the stairs. 

The joy with which her first batch of bis- | 
cuits was received roused her once more. There | 
were many who could not eat, and who called 
only for water. As the time passed, those | 
cries grew louder and more frequent. | 

Presently, with lantern in hand, a doctor | 
entered and made his way from patient to, 
patient. His clothes had dark stains upon | 
them, and in the dim light he looked white | 
and worn; he moved quickly from one patient | 
to the next, as if other work awaited him. 
Several quiet forms he turned over, and those | 
were presently taken away. | 

Emmeline baked her biscuits and spread them 
with apple butter from her grandmother’s 
crocks, and carried them from room to room. | 
There were by this time dark stains also on 
her striped dress. Private Christy, saying a| 
word here, changing a position there, moved 
about the house like a great gray ghost. | 

A little later, when Private Christy found his | 
assistant asleep by the kitchen table, he took 
her last pans from the oven and sat down 
opposite her. The night was quiet, and again 
there came to the ear of the listener the strange, 
half - defined suggestion of men marching. 
Private Christy ate quickly; once he inter- | 
rupted his feast to go upstairs in answer toa 
groan. His return woke Emmeline, who lifted | 


“ey 





task. ‘‘Now, Emmyline, it’s time for you to | 
go to bed.”’ 
‘*Ts the battle over?’’ asked Emmeline. 
‘*No, sissy. ’’ 
Emmeline’s mouth quivered. ‘‘Do men like 
| to fight?’’ she asked, blinking drowsily. 
‘*‘Like to fight?”’ repeated Private Christy. 
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| they don’t like it! id 
‘*Will there be more wounds to-morrow?’’ 
asked Emmeline stupidly. 
‘*Where there’s fighting, there’s wounds. ’’ 
‘*Will it last after to-morrow ?’’ 
‘*God help us, no!’’ said Private Christy. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 





THEY FOLLOWED HIM AS IF HE WERE THE PIED PIPER. 


He CAPTURE of He 
TATAGONIA PIPCAT 





ARLY one gray, 
E rainy morning in 
summer, the long 
train of big yellow cars of the ‘‘Aaron Bills’s 
Consolidated Three Ring Circus and Menag- 
erie’? was rumbling along by the river. Sud- 
denly, as the train rounded a curve, six of the 
ears left the track, and with a mighty crash 
that woke the people in the little village a mile 
away, went rolling down the embankment. 
The other cars remained on the rails, with the 
locomotive, which called for help in hoarse 
staceato hoots. 
In a short time most of the inhabitants of 
the village were headed for the scene of the 
wreck. Behind the panting farmers and the 
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railway was responsible ; 
the claim agent, on the 
other hand, declared ve- 
hemently that the wreck had been caused by 
a broken axle on one of Mr. Bills’s own cars. 

‘*Say, you boys,’’ shouted Aaron Bills sud- 
denly, ‘‘keep away! You’re driving me mad! 
Get out! Vamoose!’’ 

The boys sidled away a few feet, and then 
closed in their circle again. They feared, but 
curiosity is often stronger than fear. 

The great showman was not feeling amiable 
to-day. The face that had smiled at the boys 
from the posters was knotted with scowls. He 
shouted at them again. 
| At this uncomfortable crisis a diplomat 








scampering boys trailed the old men and | appeared—a fat man with a genial face and 
the women. |a twinkle in his eyes. 

Somewhere under the wreckage horses were | ‘**Take a club, Ennekin, and drive those 
still pinioned, and the circus men were work- | boys off the grounds!’’ bellowed the exas- 
ing madly to release the poor beasts. perated proprietor. ‘‘They’re a public nui- 

Presently the second section of the train | sance. Away with ’em!’? 
came up, and from its sleeping cars emerged| The fat man put up a crooked finger, and 
a little army of the show people—performers | backing away slowly, sang a gay little song 
of all kinds, clowns, acrobats, and even a band | that the boys instinctively knew could come 


| crowd of boys had tagged at his heels. 
| hung on his slightest word; 
| his face ; 
that glowed serenely 


of sullen Indians, who, hugging their blankets | 
tight about them, stalked among the villagers. 
The boys of the village, who for the last two 
weeks had been spending most of their time 
before the gayly colored, alluring posters that 
had appeared on the fences of the countryside, 
stared with wide-open eyes. The coming of 
these people seemed to them like a descent of 
fairies among mortals. 

But as the hours wore on, the strangers, 
mud - smeared and rain - soaked, grumbling, 
swearing at the delay, began to lose their 
glamour in the eyes of the boys. One illusion 
after another vanished from the hearts of the 
youth of the village. 


There was one man, however, who, although | 
muddy, unkempt, and out of temper, still | 


seemed to the boys to be of something more 
than ordinary clay. For weeks his picture 
had glowed in the glory of colored inks from 
all the walls and the fences in town. Here) 
he was in the flesh, with the same round face, | 
| the same little fluffs of side whisker, and the 
same broad mouth—‘‘Aaron Bills, Proprie- | 
tor,’’ himself. 

He trotted about, slipping and sliding on | 
the much-trampled, muddy ground, shouted | 
| at the wrecking crew, which had just arrived 
| from division headquarters, hurried surgeons | 
| to attend to the suffering animals, and finally, 
mopping his face, sat down on a log, and 
shot angry replies at the railway claim 
agent. 

Everywhere that Aaron Bills had gone, a 
They 


they blinked at the great diamond 
in the now muddy 
expanse of his shirt bosom. As he sat on the 
log, the youngsters crowded about him ina 
| circle, and listened in awe to his angry argu- 
ment with the claim agent. Mr. Bills insisted | 


they stared into) 


only from the mouth of a clown. They fol- 
| lowed him as if he were the Pied Piper. 

‘*Now, boys,’’ said the fat man, when they 
were some distance from Mr. Bills, ‘‘why are 
you hanging round here bothering folks when 
there is the Patagonia pipeat to be cap- 
tured ?’’ 

‘*The what?’’ asked the boys, in chorus. 

‘*Pat-a-go-nia pip-cat! One of the most 
valuable animals in the show. Was in one 
of those busted cars. Was seen to run into 
the woods, here, but our men were too busy to 
chase him. There’s a hundred dollars ready 
|for the man or boy who fetches him into 
|camp. Hustle, now! Earn a hundred easy, 
some of you! Take to the deep woods. ’’ 

‘*How big is he?’’ gasped ‘‘Stilty’’ Rey- 
| nolds, who stood in the front rank of boys. 
| ‘Oh, any boy can handle him. He’s got 
| just one ear, and it’s three feet long and two 

feet wide, and grows right in the middle of his 
| forehead. You’ll know him by that. If he’s 
in a tree, he’ll be hanging by that ear. If 
he’s in a hole or cave, he’ll be sitting on his 
ear, so as to keep dry and warm. Now for 
him! Scatter!’’ 

The boys stood for a moment with eyes 
wide with astonishment; but the fat man’s 
face was too frank and his voice too persua- 
sive for them to doubt his words. With whoops 
| of excitement they scampered into the woods. 
Breasting the wet dogwood leaves, they scat- 
tered through the thickets in their search for 
the Patagonia pipcat. 

Whether it was that the rain cooled their 
ardor or that calmer reflection on the fat man’s 
| description of the marvelous animal made 
| them suspicious, most of the boys soon gave 
up the search, and came straggling back 

through the woods. 
‘*Say,’’ they would growl, when they met 
one another, ‘‘do you believe there’s any such 





her head from the table and looked at him | with vigor that a broken rail was the cause | thing as a pipcat?’’ 
That was the question that Stilty Reynolds 


sleepily from blinking, dark-rimmed eyes. 


‘of the accident, and that accordingly the| 





‘*Well, if that man was lying, that’s his 
lookout,’’ ‘‘Stuffy’’ replied stoutly. ‘*And 
if there’s a pipcat in these woods, that’s 
ours. ’’ 

‘*The rest of ’em are throwing up the job. 
They’ll give us the laugh if there isn’t any 
pipeat. We don’t want to be made fools of.’’ 

‘*Do you remember the time when every- 
one in town told dad he was a fool to keep 
on trying to drain that cranberry bog? 
They ail said cranberries never had been 
raised round here, and never could be. 
And who is raising fifteen hundred dollars’ 
worth every year?’’ 

Without another word, the boys slid off 
the fence and went ploughing down into a 
dark-gully, overhung by butternut trees and 
spruces. Stilty could not imagine a place 
that a Patagonia pipcat would be more 
likely to choose for a hiding place. But 
as he trudged on, his mind reverted again 
and again to the jovial creases in the 
clown’s fat face and the twinkle in his 
eyes. 

Suddenly a crash in the undergrowth 
ahead drove Stilty’s doubts from his mind. 
Something shét out of a clump of bushes 
and went scrambling deeper into the valley. 
The dogwoods were so thick that the boys 
could not see the creature distinctly, but 
with a yell, they went crashing through 
the bushes after him. 

The chase led them to the creek at the 
foot of the slope; there near a heap of rocks 
a great spruce lay uprooted by the spring 
floods. The boys knew the place. In the 
hole left by the uprooted tree among the 

rocks was a little cave known as the ‘‘Duck 
Hole,’’ which was dry in summer. 

**He has gone into the Duck Hole!’’ gasped 
Stilty, whose long legs had carried him in the 
lead. ‘‘I got a glimpse of him as he went 
in, but he’s bigger than old Emmons’s Saint 
Bernard. ’’ 

The boys halted apprehensively. Patagonia 
pipeats of that. size were a little beyond their 
expectations. 

“Tt truly must have been that critter him- 
self,’’ said Stilty. ‘‘But I’d thought all the 
time that he probably wasn’t any larger than 
—well, say, a woodchuck.’’ 

The brothers looked at each other, and then 
stared at the gloomy mouth of the cave. 

At last Stuffy broke the silence in a voice 
that quavered a little: ‘‘What would the 
Patagonia pipcat be doing to us while we were 
reaching for his long ear in the dark?’’ 

‘*You watch here, and I’ll run back and 
tell Mr. Aaron Bills,’’ suggested Stilty, whose 


‘first moment’s fear was now giving way to 


tense excitement. 

**Not by a long shot!’’ cried his brother, 
‘*for then the whole gang would come pelting 
back here and perhaps scare him out into the 
open, and some one else will capture him. 
No, sir, Stilt, we’ll take no chances! If we 
coop him in there,’’ he went on in a whisper, 
‘twe can go to Mr. Aaron Bills and say, ‘We 
have caught your Patagonia pipeat, and when 
you give us the one hundred dollars’ reward, 
we’ll lead you to him.’ That will be straight 
business talk. We can’t really say we’ve got 
him now, ’cause we haven’t.’’ 

As he ran his hand through his hair, think- 
ing deeply, his glance fell upon the mat of 
roots and earth that clung to the foot of the 
uprooted tree; at once a plan occurred to 
him. 

‘*Stilty,’’? he exclaimed, ‘‘you hiper up to 
Anderson’s wood camp and fetch that cross- 
cut saw we’ve seen hanging there! I’ll watch 
here. Scoot!’’ 

In five minutes the boy had returned with 
the long saw. In a word, Stuffy explained 
his plan to him; then setting the saw across 
the tree trunk about ten feet from the up- 
turned mat of roots, they set vigorously to 
work. 

Ur-r-r, rick! Ur-r-r, raw! The teeth of 
the saw ate down rapidly through the dry 
wood. Ur-r-r, rick! Ur-r-r, raw! There 
was a movement in the cave as if its occupant 
had guessed the meaning of the noises outside 
and was preparing to make a dash for the 
open. Then, crack! flamp! the butt of the 
tree, weighted by the great mat of earth and 
roots, split from the main trunk; the broad 
mat settled over the cave. At the same moment 
a strange medley of muffled shouts and snarls 
came from under the roots. 

‘*Almost seems as if it were talking!’’ 
gasped Stilty, dropping his end of the saw. 

**Maybe he’s half parrot, or something like 
that!’’ Stuffy Reynolds panted. ‘‘ But I don’t 
care what he is, we’ve got him. Now for Mr. 
Aaron Bills!’’ 

Now at that very moment Mr. Aaron Bills 
had forgotten the wreck, the waiting popu- 
lace at the next show town, and all of his 
other troubles except one. A  white-faced 
man, with a lump beginning to swell over his 
left eye, had brought the news of this latest 
trouble. 

As a result of the news, Aaron Bills was 
gasping and frothing and sending men helter- 
skelter, and calling them back, and yelling to 
the white-faced man—who was the treasurer 
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of the ‘‘Consolidated Three Ring Circus and | 
Menagerie’’—that he was a fool to leave his 
door open while counting the money in the 
treasury box. While the proprietor was splut- 
tering with these and various other remarks, 
two boys, gasping breathlessly, came tearing | 
through the crowd. | 
‘Mr. Bills,’’ cried Stuffy, ‘‘we’ve got the 
Patagonia pipeat—in a hole with a tree on 
him—and we want our hundred dollars’ | 
reward !’” 
For a moment the circus proprietor stared | 
in utter amazement at the boys. 
‘¢Cana pipeat talk, Mr. Bills?’’ asked Stilty. 
‘*Like a parrot? If he can, then this is surely 
your pipeat.’’ 
Mr. Bills did not know what the boy was | 
talking about, but he had an idea that it| 


tossing a big tin box ahead of him. ‘‘I took it— | for the trail now turned round the base of a | called to me to lie beside him, so that we could 


that’s right! But the door was open, and he 
was all alone, and it was all spread out, and it 
was an awful temptation, Mr. Bills!’’ 

Mr. Bills waved his hand, and the circus 
men dragged the culprit away. 

Then Mr. Bills went down upon his knees and 
opened the box. It was full of greenbacks 
and bank bills. 

‘*And it wasn’t the pipeat, after all,’’ said 
Stuffy to Stilty, rubbing his hand across his 
sweaty forehead. 

When he heard the mysterious pipcat men- 
tioned again, the great Aaron Bills looked up 
at the boys with kindly interest. For the first 


| time that day his face seemed like the face on | poor father. 


the billboards. 
‘*T don’t know what you mean by pipcats, 


'hill that shut them from our view; and a 
moment later the huntsmen were driven from 
our minds by the need of finding shelter from 
a violent squall of rain and wind that came 
suddenly from the northeast. 


On our right hand towered a steep hill that | 


seemed to offer no shelter from the sheets of 
| rain that were already drenching us; on our 
left hand was the lake. We pressed on, and 
in a few moments came to a ravine. On that 
we turned, and found that the high banks of 
_ the gorge broke the force of the storm a little; 
but we were drenched to our skins. The wind 
was cold and we were shivering—especially 
Night was at hand, and we 
| could find no fuel for a fire. 

| The main trail led on beside the lake, but 


keep each other warm. I do not know what 
| Sooda did. The last IL saw of him, before I 
dropped into an uneasy sleep, he was sitting 
on the cart beside the prayer wheel. 

| As soon as it was light, Sooda went out 
along the lake shore, with the rifle and the 
one remaining charge in it. But all game 
seemed very wild there, and he came back at 
last without anything. We were all pretty 
much discouraged when we started on. Be- 
yond the lake the whole country seemed barren 
|and sterile, and the prospect of our finding 
food or shelter was small. 

| In the course of an hour, however, we saw 
| camels ecoming—a whole string of them. It 
| proved to be a tea caravan of eighteen camels, 
| proceeding to Russia by a route south of the 


was worth investigating. Shouting something | boys,’? he snapped briskly, ‘‘and I haven’t a trodden path along the ravine looked as if it) Sayan and Tannu mountains. The leader, 
in a loud voice, he grabbed the boys by the | any time to find out! But you’ve caught the led to some house. Sooda told me to follow | who rodea black pony, was a little Mongolian, 
arms, pushed them out of the crowd, and went | cat that was getting away with over eight it for a little way and see where it went. 


puffing along at their heels, with a score of | thousand dollars of my money, and here’s a | 


cireus men following close behind. 


Running as fast as I could, in order to keep 


| with a moustache much like Sooda’s. The 
|camels carried great pack saddles that were 


| hundred dollars apiece for you. Pretty good | warm, I started up the ravine. It narrowed | piled four or five feet high with yellow sacks, 


When the crowd reached the cave, over the | pay, but I’d rather give it to smart boys than | as I went on, and wound between steep banks | which contained tea pressed into little cubes, 


mouth of which the tree stump reposed, the | 


to sheriffs and detectives. ’’ 


{and high, crumbling gray rocks. Presently 


strange moanings and mutterings still issued Away he trotted, with his shamefaced treas- | I came upon the skeleton of a horse, the bones 


from under the mat. | 


‘“‘Tip her up! Tip her up, men!’’ shouted | 
Mr. Bills. 


of twenty strong men; and out crawled a mud- 
smeared, bruised, frightened canvas man. 
‘‘Here it is, Mr. Bills!’’ the man whined, | 


urer behind him, carrying the box. 
‘“‘That clown was a—well, just as clowns 


on his knee. ‘‘Just the same, I’m kind of 


| glad,’’ he added, with a happy smile at his | 


brother, ‘‘that he told us about the pipcat.’’ 
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»i. Chapter 
ATHER and Sooda sent me along the 
trail to bring Mudi and the pony and 
sled; in the meanwhile they went to 
haul the cart up to the landing place where 
we had crossed the river. When I got back, 
Sooda had laid the idol on its face in the sand, 
and seemed to be hacking at it with his knife 
and the camp hatchet. The image, which 
was of some soft wood, was made in two 
pieces: the head and upper trunk were one 
piece, and the rest of it another larger piece. 
The two parts had been glued together. Sooda 
pried them apart; and then we saw that the 
lower part was hollow, and that it contained 
bones and rolls of parchment with Chinese 
characters printed on them in red and blue ink. 
There were rattles, too, and three little brass 
begging bowls. Sooda said that those were 
relics or charms. He turned them out, and 
then with his knife and hatchet began to 
enlarge the cavity. . 

‘*Tt’s lucky that Buddhas always have big 
stomachs, ’’ he said, after he had been working 
for some time, ‘‘for we need a big hole here 
to hold our gold and all those sable skins. ’’ 

Then I began to guess what he had already 
told father while I had gone for Mudi. He 
and father were to pretend that they were 
lamas, going to Urga to have their Buddha 
blessed. If we had gone on as we had started, 
we should almost certainly have been robbed 
and have lost everything we had; but the 
Mongolian bandits are superstitious, and would 
be unlikely to lay hands on an image of the 
Buddha. 

Father did not like the plan much, but 
he knew that we were in a hard place and | 
that we must do anything that would help us | 
to get through to Urga. So he let Sooda crop | 
his hair short, and then he cut Sooda’s. Both 
of them looked queer with their hair cropped | 
short. 

We stayed in that place until afternoon ; but 
at last Sooda got things arranged to suit him. | 
He put the sheepskin bag with the gold in it | 
down at the bottom of the hole in the Buddha, | 
and then packed in the sable skins. When he 
had crammed them all in, he put the two parts 
of the image together again and fastened them | 
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the cart with their heads bowed. They had | 


hidden the little rifle under the prayer wheel 
and covered it with a sheepskin. It was of 
no great use to us now, for we had only two 
charges of powder left for it. 

Beyond the river the cart track led among 
rocky hills for two or three hours, and then out 


bushes and bunches of 
coarse grass. At sunset 
we came to a small lake, 
where there was a flock of 
ducks; on the shore near 
them were five or six deer 
that looked like antelope. 
Hoping to get a shot at 
them, Sooda started after 
them with the rifle. He 
stole along from bush to 
bush, but the deer kept 
moving off. He followed 
them until he came to 
a long slough that was 
fringed on both sides with 
dead, dry reeds. We saw 
him hesitate and then dis- 
appear in the thickets. 
The next moment he 
appeared on the run, with 
a huge, black, wild boar 
following him. Holding 
the rifle in one hand, 
Sooda ran toward us; 
then, finding that the boar 
was gaining on him, he 
turned suddenly, fired, and 
then ran again. At the 
shot the boar stopped 
short, and stood squeal- 
ing, or rather roaring, 
from rage or pain; then 
the creature bolted back 


into the thicket as suddenly as he had come | 


out. In another moment Sooda, out of breath, 
rejoined us. 

‘*Wasted a shot,’’ he said, ‘‘and got nothing. 
But wasn’t that a big hog! 
he would have had me.’’ 

He had scarcely spoken when, a little way 


| and I began to turn the wheel. 


| of which seemed to have been freshly gnawed. 
| Although I did not like the looks of it, I 


| usually are, ’’ said Stilty, drawing a deep breath thought that I had better go a little farther. 
Over the stump went, impelled by the muscle and smoothing his bills with awe-stricken care |The great crumbling rocks now rose higher 


still. 

I had gone only a short distance beyond the 
| Skeleton of the horse when the path made a 
sudden turn and led straight to a dark hole in 
the side of the bluff. 

I pulled up short, for I smelled smoke and 
saw a little blue stream of it curling out of 
the hole. That frightened me worse than the 
skeleton of the horse had done. I turned to 
run, but had not taken two steps when I 
heard a shout behind me. Then I ran faster 
still, and did not stop until I had got back to 
father and the others. I told them that I had 
stumbled on a gang of robbers, and that they 
were chasing me. 

Sooda leaped for the rifle, but changed his 
mind, and told father that it was useless to 
fight, and that we had better play lama. So) 
they both stood still there, behind the idol, 
I had scarcely | 


}or ‘‘bricks.’? The camels followed one after 
the other in groups of three. To every three 
camels was a man or a boy, who walked beside 
them and kept them going properly. On 

| account of robbers, there were eight Mongolian 

guards. 

The leader told Sooda that they were six 
|days out from Urga. At first he was very 
much disinclined to sell us any food; but he 
relented a little when Sooda told him that we 
had been robbed of the last morsel we had. 
Father still had two gold pieces sewed into 
his coat, and at Sooda’s suggestion ripped 
out one of them. After some bargaining the 
leader of the caravan let us have for the gold 
piece about fifty pounds of dried fish, eight 
quarts of paddy rice, and three bricks of tea. 

Sooda coaxed one of the soldiers to let him 
have a few charges of powder and some bullets 
for the little rifle. The bullets that they used 
| in their long guns were too large for the pea 
rifle, but Sooda afterward pared them down 
with his knife. 

It was plain that both the caravan master 
and the guards thought that father and Sooda 
were rather queer lamas; they stared at them 


on a plain, where there were a few scattered | 


grasped the crank when six rough fellows, | slyly, but they did not say much about their 
with long guns, came running down the ravine. | suspicions, and we parted good friends. 
When they saw us they stopped and said; For some time after we had started on we 


I had to fire or | 


with four nails, which he drove in sidewise, | ahead of us, two horsemen appeared, carrying 
so that they did not show. | long guns, and followed by another horse with 
Among the relics was a copper amulet, and | a strange mass on its back; in the gathering 


that Sooda hung round the idol in such a way | twilight we could not at first make out what | 


as to hide the place where the two parts were it was the third horse carried. Quickly con- 
nailed together. The rest of the relics, except | cealing the little rifle, Sooda assumed his guise 
the three brass bowls, which Sooda handed to | of lama beside father at the rear of the cart. 
Mudi for her cooking outfit, we left on a large The horsemen did not seem to notice us, how- 
flat rock by the landing place. The sled, too, | ever, and crossing the trail fully a rifleshot 
we left by the river bank; the sheepskins and | ahead, rode swiftly toward the lake and 
our supplies and outfit we packed on the | slough. 

pony’s back. Sooda said that Chot would | 
lead the pony and that Mudi would have to| man with a rack or perch attached to the 


We now saw that on the third horse was a | 


walk behind. She was much discouraged in 
consequence. When wé had harnessed the 
camel to the lamas’ cart and had lashed on 
the idol and the praying wheel, we were ready 
to start. 

‘*Tut-too !?? Sooda shouted. 

The camel gave a grunt, the little cart began 
to creak, and the Buddha swayed and nodded. 
We were on our way. 

Sooda said that if we saw any suspicious 
characters approaching I should at once begin 
to turn the prayer wheel. He and father, 
looking as meek as they could, walked behind 


| saddle in front of him, to which was chained 
|a large black eagle—a bearcoot—with a white 
| hood over its head. We decided that they 
were Mongolian huntsmen, with their servant, 
who was bringing on the field a tamed bear- 
coot that they used for hunting. 


that Sooda had tried to stalk, and a few 
moments later we saw them unloose their 
eagle and pull off its hood. It rose with a 
sharp scream, circled twice in the air, and 
then darted away. Whether the hunters got a 
| deer with their bird or not we did not learn, 





They had already caught sight of the deer | 


| sleep. 


ORAWN BY GEORGE VARIAN 





MUDI TRIED TO TAKE THE SACK AWAY FROM HIM, BUT HE 
PUSHED HER OFF. 


something to each other. Father and Sooda 
did not even look round, but went on mutter- 


ing and bowing to the idol; I kept turning | 


| the crank. 

The men stood and watched us for some 
time. Then two of them, staring hard at us, 
walked by and began to paw over the sheep- 
skins on the pony’s back. One of them pulled 
out the sack that held our food and carried it 
off in his arms. Mudi, who had sat down on 
a stone to rest, got up and bravely tried to 
take the sack away from him, but he pushed 
her off. The other rascal tried to catch the 
pony by the halter, which Chot had dropped ; 
but Guendy wheeled and ran down the path 
as fast as he could gallop. After looking over 
what they had got off the pony’s back, they 
went away up the ravine and left us. 

They had taken everything we had to eat; 
we were wet to the skin and cold, and it had 
grown dark. Heartsick and miserable, we 
turned down the ravine, and then continued 
along the main trail. We found Guendy by 
the shore of the lake, cropping what little 
green stuff he could find. 

It was now so dark that we could not see 
the trail, and at last we had to stop. There was 
nothing with which to make a fire, and we 
had to pass the night there, among swarms 
of mosquitoes. That was the worst night I 
ever lived through. Mudi sat with her face 
in her hands, and Chot sniveled himself to 
Father lay down under the cart and 





did not see anything that 
we could use for fuel, but 
at last we came to a small 
lake round which there 
were bushes and. tall, dry 
reeds. There Mudi cooked 
nearly a quart of the rice 
and father toasted several 
pounds of the fish. We 
were all nearly famished, 
and we made short work 
of that meal. 

From there we went on 
for three days, first over 
bare, rocky hills, and then 
down into a wide valley. 
Finally we came to the 
sandy channel of a large 
river that Sooda thought 
was either the Selenga or 
the Orkhon. It wound in 
great bends through the 
valley, and in the bends 
were growing pale-green 
clumps of trees that looked 
very much like poplars, 
which were now just leaf- 
ing. 

As we came nearer, the 
lamas’ little camel began 
to grunt and to go faster. 
After a time we heard 
voices and camels grunt- 
ing to one another, and 
| presently we saw a large caravan encamped 
| among the trees on the other side of the river. 
Striped tents had been pitched there and 
| people were seen moving about among them. 
The river was quite shallow, and Sooda said 
he would cross over and see what he could 
learn. 

He waded across, and was gone for an hour. 
When he came back he told us that it was 
|@ caravan that had been to Kiakhta, on the 
| Russian frontier, with tea and Peking silks, 
|and that it was now on its way back to Urga 
| with square logs of pine wood for repairing the 
| temples. There is no wood of any sort near 
Urga. ‘There were eighty camels and horses 
in the caravan, Sooda said, and a guard of 
fifteen Chinese soldiers. 

The only thing Sooda did not wholly like 
about it was that traveling with the caravan 
were two Russian merchants who had shops 
at Urga. Sooda had seen and spoken with 
the camel master, and had obtained permission 
for us to follow in the rear of the caravan to 
Urga. 

Father was greatly encouraged. He and 
Sooda shook hands warmly over our good for- 
tune. Chot and I had kindled a fire among 
the trees near the river bank, and Mudi cooked 
a kettleful of rice and dried fish, boiled to- 
gether. It made an excellent meal, and we 
were very cheerful at supper, for we hoped 
that at last the worst of our troubles were over 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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GERMAN POSSESSIONS IN AFRICA. 


FACT AND COMMENT. | 


GOSSIP is like a piece of blotting paper: | 
he soaks up our words and then exhibits | 
them—wrong side to! 


| 
| 


Of all his Race, the Meanest One | 
Brags most of what his Race has done. 
XTRAVAGANCE is, of course, relative; | 
but an apt example is the politician who | 
spends his own money as if it were the public’s. | 
T the convention of the advertising clubs 
of the world, which was held in Chicago | 
late in June, one speaker said that more than | 
$600,000,000 was spent for advertising in the 
United States last year. It is a vast sum, but | 
business men have learned that money spent 
in honest advertising, skillfully worded and | 
judiciously placed, is one of their most profit- 
able investments. a 
HE Mexican problem, although serious 
enough to-day, is not so bad as it was fifty 
years ago this summer. Then the presence of 
Maximilian and a French army of forty thou- 
sand men jeopardized the Monroe Doctrine. 
For months General Sheridan and an ‘‘army of 
observation’’ waited on the Texas border, until 
France recalled its troops and the Mexicans 
put the unfortunate Maximilian to death. 
HE San Francisco mint has struck twenty- 
five thousand ‘‘Exposition coins,’’ which, 
although offered for sale at double their value, 
are rapidly finding their way into the hands 
of collectors. They range from fifty-dollar 
gold pieces down to half dollars. The fifty- 
dollar gold pieee—the first coin of that denom- 
ination ever authorized by Congress—bears on 
the obverse side the head of a laborer, and 
on the reverse side two dolphins. 
3 his a college outright is an unusual, 
although characteristically American, 
trarfsaction.. The Rockefeller Foundation has 
recently bought the Union Medical College in 
Peking from a London missionary society. It 
will use it as the first link in a chain of Ameri- 
can hospitals that it intends to stretch across 
China. No wonder a recent Chinese visitor to 
this country said, ‘‘China is the land of the 
open door, but America is the land of the open 
heart’’! 


STATISTICIAN’S diagram showing 
how the ‘‘railway dollar’’ was spent last 
year sets forth that 45.15 cents went to labor, 
8.85 for fuel and locomotive supplies, 15.75 for 
material for way and equipment, 2.48 for loss 
and damages, 4.6 for taxes, 14.02 for interest 
on debt, 4.07 for rentals, 3.25 for betterments, 
deficits and deductions, and 1.83 for dividends 
and surplus. In 1893 labor received 44.05 
cents; taxes took 4.14; interest, 13.04; divi- 
dends and surplus, 4.92. 
HE National Council for Industrial Safety 
is trying to reduce the number of auto- 
mobile accidents by spreading broadcast the 
following recommendations : 
1. Be considerate. 
II. Go slow: 1. Passing children; 2. Passing 
vehicles; 3. Approaching crossings; 4. Turn- 
ing corners. 
Stop: 1. At railroad crossings; 2. Behind 
standing street cars. 
Use chains on slippery pavements. 
When in doubt go slow or stop. 


III. 


IV. 
7; 
If every driver observed these reasonable rules, | 
the columns of the Monday morning news- 
papers would have fewer accounts of accidents. 
N 1784, some of the most populous settle- 
ments in what is now the State of Tennes- 
see became dissatisfied with the way in which 
North Carolina was conducting their affairs. 
‘They seceded and founded the independent 
State of Franklin. An act of the General 
Assembly of the new state provided that ‘‘the 


/ warrant, one mink skin.’’ 


/@ corner of Alsace, Germany has so far been 
‘actual war. France, Belgium,.Austria, Russia, 
| the four countries first named are to-day in the 
_hands of the enemy; but the German line of 


| battle stands virtually everywhere beyond the 
| German frontier. 


| war, has prevented Germany from sending 


‘have had to fight their own fight, and since | 





salaries of the civil ofticers of the common- 
wealth be as follows, to wit: His Excellency | 
the Governor, per annum, 1000 deer skins; | 


each county clerk, 300 beaver skins; clerk of 
the house of commons, 200 raccoon skins; 
members of assembly per diem, three raccoon 
skins; justice fee for signing a warrant, one 
muskrat skin; to the constable for serving a| 
The money values | 
of the salaries do not seem large, but it would 
be a hardship for any state to have to pay them 
in kind to-day. 


® © 


THE GERMAN COLONIES. 


XCEPT for two invasions of East 
Prussia, both of which were promptly | 
repelled, and the French occupation of 


able to protect the soil of the empire from 


and Serbia have been ravaged, and parts of-all 


The German colonies have been less fortu- 
nate. The control of the sea, which the allied 
fleets established at the very beginning of the 





any aid to the outposts of its empire. They 
none except East Africa is strong enough | 
either in. population or in military resources | 
to present a very menacing front to the enemy, 
most of them have already fallen into the 
hands of one or other of the allies. 

Japan, Australia, and New Zealand have 
accounted for those that lie in the Pacific 
Ocean or near it. Japanese soldiers took the 
fortress of Tsingtau, and with it the colony of 


| Kiaochow, by bombardment and assault; Jap- 


anese warships easily took possession of the 
Marshall and the Caroline Islands. 


Guinea in September, and proved too strong | 
|for the German colonists to resist. 


Zealand troops have occupied German Samoa. 

In Africa, the forees of the South African 
union under two old Boer generals, Botha 
and Smuts, have invaded German Southwest 


Africa and taken its capital, although they | 
had first to suppress an uprising of irrecon- | 


cilable Boers who were in sympathy with 
Germany. Early in the war the French, sup- 
ported by a British warship, occupied Togo. 
In the Kamerun, fighting is still going on; 


jand although we do not know how far the 


invading forces have gone, we do know that 
much of the colony is in the hands of the 
British. 

Only in East Africa have the Germans had 
the best of the fighting. That is the largest 
and most prosperous German colony, and al- 
though the British censor has not made public 
any really definite news from that region, it is 
known that two invasions of the colony from 
British East Africa completely failed. Whether 
the Germans have attempted any counter-in- 
vasion of the British colony we do not know. 

If Germany should be squarely beaten in 
this war, it would no doubt find itself with- 
out: any colonies whatever; if-it and its allies 
should win, it would of course insist that the 
colonies it has lost should be restored to it, 
together with a goodly share of its enemies’ 
possessions. If the war should end by exhaus- 
tion, with a definite victory for neither side, 
the fate of the colonies that it has already 
lost would be a matter for the Peace Congress 


| to decide. 


® © 


THE MORRIS PLAN. 


IVE years ago Mr. Arthur J. Morris, a 
F lawyer of Norfolk, Virginia, worked 

out the plan of industrial loans and 
investments that bears his name. At the 
beginning of May there were twenty - two 
Morris-plan banks running, in cities as widely 
separated geographically as Worcester, Atlanta, 
and Denver, and as far apart in size as Lynch- 
burg, New York, Philadelphia, and St. Louis. 
Up to January ist, the banks had lent $6, 776, - 
767 to 54,974 persons, who on the average bor- 
rowed $123 each, on no other security than 
their character and their earning ability. 

The plan is not a charity, for the banks 
have made a profit of 7.8 per cent., and their 
loss from bad credits is less than one-tenth of 
one per cent. It is not a swindle, for behind 
it are sound bankers and able business men. 
It aims to take the honest small borrower out 
of the clutches of the pawnbroker and the 


An Aus-) 
tralian expedition appeared off German New | 


New 


gets two friends of known good character to 
indorse his note. On a note for $100 he gets 
$94, for the bank takes out in advance the 
legal interest for a year. He agrees to pay 
back each week two per cent. of the loan, or 
$1 on each $50 that he borrowed, and for 
every such payment he receives a collateral 
certificate of investment. 

At the end of the year he may cash his 
certificates and liquidate his debt; or he may 
keep them, get five per cent. interest on them, 
and renew his note without indorsers. In two 
years, if he follows the same process, he will 


have his debt paid besides. 
In every city where the plan has been tried 
it is working well. Leading bankers of New 


York have organized a great corporation to 
aid in establishing banks on the Morris plan. | 


Thus at last the small borrower in the United 
States is getting some of the privileges that 
his fellows in Germany, France, and Italy 


have long enjoyed. 
& 


WOMAN. 


ROGRESSIVISM has given place to 
P feminism as the prevailing characteristic 
of American state legislation. In several 
states the women take an equal part with the 
{men in looking after the rights of their sex, 
‘and woe to the man in the legislature of any 
‘one of those states who fails to support their 
demands! His political future is behind him. 
In other states, where women have not yet 
|won the right to vote, a vigilant  sister- 
| hood notes who is for and who is against it, 
| with a view to ostracizing its enemies in the 
future. No one knows how much of the 
recent concession to the suffrage cause is owing 
to the anticipatory fear of women’s votes, how 
/ much to conviction that the cause is just, and 
how much to good-nature and indifference. 
Whatever the cause may be, the present 
voters of no less than seven states will decide 
this year and next whether their women shall 
vote. Four states, New York, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey and Massachusetts, will pass upon 
the question next November; West Virginia, 
Iowa, and South Dakota will pass upon it in 
1916. The legislatures of eleven states de- 
feated the proposal to submit the question to 
their voters. It is not necessary to name the 
states; the question will be raised again and 
again in them until the recent verdict is 
reversed. You may defeat any measure of 
that sort forty times, and it is not defeated; 
but if it is successful once it is successful for 
all time. That is not necessarily because the 
| measure is wise,—it may or may not be,—but 
| because those who win the final victory thereby 
gain the power to prevent its being repealed. 
| But suffrage is not the only feministic object 
of legislation: divorce laws, eugenic marriages, 
| mothers’ pensions, labor laws for women, the 
| property rights of wives, women police offi- 
cers, the salaries of female school-teachers, 
minimum wages for women, and many other 
questions were acted upon at the recent legis- 
lative sessions. When the women finally get 
the full right to legislate, will they legislate 
more for themselves than the men do for them? 








* © 


THE CANADIAN TROOPS. 
"Tie pride that Canada justly feels in 
| 





the response of its sons to the call of the 
empire is in things deeper and more vital 
| than the mere numbers of those who have 
| responded. It is not simply that some seventy- 
| five thousand young Canadians have crossed 
three thousand miles of ocean to the fighting 
| line, or that twice as many more are drilling 
and training to follow them. The bare num- 
| bers are impressive, but far more significant 
| are the unvarying reports that the cables and 
| the mails bring to America of the splendid valor 
and high efficiency of the Canadian troops. 
Recently all Canada has thrilled with the 
story of its soldiers at Ypres—the soldiers 
| who, in the words of Sir John French, ‘‘saved 
| the situation,’’ in the face of overwhelming 


| numbers. For a day and a night, and then 


| through another terrible day and night, the | 


| Canadian division, by dogged resistance and 
' brilliant counter-charge, held in check the 
| determined advance of four German divisions 
| that had the support of continuous and heavy 
artillery fire. Poisonous gases forced the 
French from the trenches at the left of the 
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of existence or merged, unofficered, into each 
other; but the remnant never wavered. <A 
hundred stories of individual heroism and 
noble sacrifice light the grim narrative. Before 
Ypres the Canadian troops had won special 
mention on nymerous occasions, but that par- 
ticular battle was a demonstration of Canadian 
valor and devotion to the cause of the empire 
that fills the whole Dominion with a solemn 
pride. Long after the years have lightened 
the burden of sorrow that lies on thousands of 


| Canadian homes, that pride will endure. 


| 
| 
| 


How little cause the British Empire has to 


|own the interest-bearing certificates and will | fear for the future of the English race when 


‘*the lion’s whelps’’ show mettle like this! 
And what the Canadians were at Ypres, the 
Australians have been on the Gallipoli penin- 
sula. Yet a short year ago these heroes were 
in school and office and shop, on the farm or 
in the woods, all following the paths of peace! 

Does not all this hold something reassuring 
for our own country? : Does not the showing 
of the Canadian troops—in whose ranks, by 
the way, are hundreds of young Americans— 
give the world an inkling how our own young 
men would behave, should unforeseen neces- 
sity force us to fight in defense of our honor 


and our homes? 
® 


DUAL NATIONALITY. 


OT long ago a citizen of New Orleans 
asked the State Department whether 
it could protect him from being. called 

on for military service in France if, as seemed 
to him necessary, he should go there on busi- 
ness. The man was born in this country, but 
his father, who came here from France, did not 
become a naturalized citizen of the United 
States until after his son had attained his 
majority. 

The State Department could tell him only 
that the French code holds ‘‘every person born 
of a Frenchman in France or abroad’’ to be 
a citizen of France, and if a male, liable to 
military service. The case attracted wide at- 
tention. Ex-President Roosevelt, in discussing 
it, declared that it is time for our government 
to repudiate the doctrine of dual nationality. 

But that is by no means a simple matter. In 
our diplomatic archives there are volumes filled 
with correspondence and negotiations that have 
grown out of cases like this one, and there is 
small likelihood that the nations will soon 
come to an understanding. 

The American contention is itself glaringly 
inconsistent. We hold that children born of 
foreign parents on American soil are born 
American citizens; that is, that the place of 
birth determines the nationality; but we do 
not permit the rule to work both ways. We 
say, ‘‘All children born out of the limits 





and jurisdiction of the United States, whose 
fathers may be at the time of their birth citi- 
, zens thereof, are declared to be citizens of the 
| United States.’”” That is exactly the French 
law by which the resident of New Orleans, 
| whom we regard as an American citizen 
| because he was born here, is claimed by France 
because he was born before his French father 
was naturalized here. 

The present war will bring up new problems 
of citizenship, for there are thousands of 
American citizens, both native-born and nat- 
uralized, now in the ranks of the belligerents. 
Under our laws they forfeited their American 
citizenship when they took the oath of alle- 
giance to the flag under which they are fight- 
ing. Itis uncertain whether that oath in itself 
makes them citizens of the state they are 
serving, or whether, to be citizens, they must 
also comply with its naturalization laws; but 
since it severs their citizenship ties with the 
United States, it makes them in a sense men 
without a country. Yet presumably it is the 
intention of most of them to return to this 
country, if they survive the war. 





CURRENT EVENTS 


HE POPE AND THE WAR.—An inter- 

view with Pope Benedict, recently printed 
in the French newspaper La Liberté, has 
'ereated a great sensation in Europe. The 
| interview virtually accused the Italian govern- 
ment of tampering with the mail of the Vatican 
and interfering with its communications with 
other governments. It hinted, further, at the 
danger of a revolution in Italy, if the Italian 
arms were not successful. At the same time, 





‘‘Joan shark,’’ and to give him the same ad- Canadians and exposed their flank, but they | the newspapers reported that the removal of 
vantages that the large borrower gets from the | re-formed their lines and held the new posi- | the Pope from Rome either to Spain or Switzer- 


ordinary commercial bank. 
This is the way the plan works: The pro- 


| tions in spite of the terrible odds until fresh 
| British troops reinforced and relieved them. 


land was being discussed. The Liberté inter- 


! 


| | View aroused great indignation in both Italy 
‘and France. The Italian government denied 


And what a price they paid! Under the thot any of its officials had in any way ham- 


His Honor, Chief Justice, 500 deer skins; the | spective borrower tells his needs, and anewers 
Attorney General, 500 deer skins; secretary questions as to his salary or wages, his debts, 
to His Excellency the Governor, 500 raccoon | house, friends, and other matters. If on inves- 


skins; Treasurer of State, 450 otter skins; / tigating, the bank approves his application, he 


artillery fire that whipped their lines like | pered the passage of mail to or from the 
tropical storm, and in the desperate hand-to- | Vatican; the newspapers of Paris, as well as 
hand struggles, whole organizations melted out | of the Italian cities, united in suspecting the 





Pit 
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Pope of a growing friendliness to Germany | rapid, seems to have been conducted with skill | 


and Austria, in the hope that those powers , 


would, if victorious, restore the temporal sov- 
ereignty of the church over Rome and the 
surrounding country. The Vatican authori- 
ties have denied that the interview was cor- 
rectly reported. 6 


HE BRITISH NOTE.—The memoran- 

dum from the British government was 
made public by the Secretary of State on June 
24th. It did not make any direct response to 
the American protests against the order in 
council that declared the 
intention of Great Britain 
to search and seize cargoes 
passing from one neutral 
port to another, in case 
there was reason to believe 
the cargoes were intended 
eventually to reach Ger- 
many. It dealt only with 
the cases of detained car- 
goes that have actually 
occurred, arguing that 
they have not been nu- 
merous enough or serious 
enough to substantially 
injure American trade, and it promised special 
concessions to American shippers who had con- 
tracted for goods to be shipped from Germany 
prior to March 1st. The opinion prevails in 
Washington that the final reply to the Amer- 
ican note, when it is made, will not agree to 
modify in any essential manner the order in 
council that establishes a virtual blockade of 
all neutral trade with Germany. 

& 


AVAL ORGANIZATION.—The Secre- 

tary of the Navy has abolished the system 
of naval aids, which Secretary Meyer intro- 
duced, and has substituted for the four aids 
an advisory council, consisting of seven bureau 
chiefs, the assistant secretary of the navy, 
the chief of naval operations, and the com- 
mandant of the marine corps. 

& 


EXICO.—The sensation of the week in 
Mexican affairs occurred on this side of 
the border on June 27th, when Victoriano 
Huerta, the former president of Mexico, and 
Gen. Pascual Orozco, a well-known revolu- 
tionary leader, were arrested at Newman, 
New Mexico, by a United States deputy mar- 
shal. The government authorities declare 
that every arrangement had been made for 
launching a new revolution in the interests of 
Huerta at Ciudad Juarez, the garrison of which 
was prepared to rise as soon as the former 
president appeared, accompanied by General 
Salazar, who had agreed to bring several 
thousand troops to his standard. It was also 
declared that the United States officials had 
discovered a warehouse full of ammunition at 
El Paso, which had been collected by the 
leaders of the movement. Generals Huerta 
and Orozco were arraigned at El Paso for 
fomenting an uprising against a nation with 
which the United States is at peace, but they 
were set free on bail—$15,000 for Huerta and 
$7,500 for Orozco. General Huerta denied 
that he had intended to cross into Mexico, 
and declared that he was only traveling for 
pleasure. ——The Carranza army under Gen- 
eral Gonzales found it more difficult than it 
had expected to take Mexico City. The Zapata 
forces proved to be pretty well supplied with 
artillery, and they repelled every attempt on 
the part of Gonzales to take the capital. That 
conditions within the city are serious is almost 
certain, but no definite news reaches us thence. 
—Conditions in the Yaqui valley were more 
quiet, and the American settlers were reported 
to be in no immediate danger. 
& 
ELATIONS WITH GERMANY.— The 
German government had not yet replied 
to President Wilson’s second note when this 
record closed, but.dispatches from Berlin indi- 
cated that some concessions would be made in 
the matter of torpedoing passenger ships, 
especially if the United States would see to it 
that no ammunition was sent by such vessels. 
—On June 24th, our government sent to 
Berlin a note concerning the American ship, 
William P. Frye, which was sunk last Jan- 
uary by the Prinz Eitel Friedrich. The 
note protested against referring the matter to 
a prize court on the ground that the treaty of 
1799, under which Germany recognized its 
liability for reparation, does not furnish any 





VICE ADMIRAL 
JOHN M. DE ROBECK, 
IN COMMAND AT THE 

OARDANELLES 


by the Russian generals, who have brought 
off their army, beaten again and again, but | 
pretty nearly intact. For four or five days} 
they fought a stubborn rear-guard action on | 
the line of the river Dniester, near Halicz, 
and prevented the troops of General Linsingen 
from getting across; eventually they gave 
ground again, but Petrograd asserted that the 
delay was used by the grand duke to get his 
forces established behind the river Bug. There 
are several river lines in eastern Galicia that 
offer opportunity for a strong defense, and as 
the momentum of the great German drive 
slackens, the Russians will probably try to 
make a desperate stand along one of these 
lines. North of Lemberg the German artillery 
was turned against the Russian right, in the 
effort to break through at that point, outflank 
the Galician army, and perhaps the forces 
defending Warsaw as well. On June 29th, 
this movement resulted in the occupation of 
Tomaszow, across the border in Poland. Re- 
newed activity was reported all along the 
Bzura River in front of Warsaw ; much heavy 
artillery arrived there from the German gun 
factories, and the opinion prevailed that Hin- 
denburg was about to make another assault on 
the defenses of the Polish capital. 

General von Mackensen has been created a 
field marshal as a reward for his victories in 
Galicia. General Sukhomlinoff, the Russian 
minister of war, has resigned, and is succeeded 
by General Polivanoff. 

The Austrian forces that are facing the 
Italian advance have been reinforced, and 
the progress of the invading army has been 
correspondingly slow. Rome announced the 
capture of several positions on the road through 
the Predil pass, in the direction of Tarvis. 
A successful advance along this road would 
outflank the Austrian armies along the Isonzo 
River, and probably weaken the defense of 
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ANCIENT ROMAN AMPHITHEATRE AT 
POLA, ISTRIA 


the whole frontier, but the country is pre- 


cipitous and difficult. To hasten the subsid- 
ence of floods that have hindered their advance, 
the Italians have destroyed the Monfalcone 
canal. Vienna declared that the Italians 
had made no gains of importance on any 
front. 

On June 28th, the Italian newspapers an- 
nounced that diplomatic relations with Turkey 
had been broken, and that a squadron of war 
vessels commanded by the Duke of Abruzzi 
was to appear in the Dardanelles, perhaps to 
convoy a military expedition thither in support 
of the French and English troops. 

The tide of battle swept back and forth over 
the trenches of France and Flanders. The 
French had to admit that they were driven 
from certain lines of trenches north of Arras, 
and also on the heights of the Meuse near 
Combres. At the latter point, according to 
the Paris report, the Germans used some kind 
of flaming liquid, as well as the now familiar 
gasbombs. Elsewhere the French made slight 
gains; the sum total represents a very small 
advance for either side. Arras was under 
bombardment from the German guns. 

General von Bissing, the German governor 
of Belgium, has promised Mr. Hoover, who 
is in charge of the American relief work there, 
that all wheat and rye raised in Belgium this 
year shall be reserved for the maintenance of 
the civilian population. 

Nothing trustworthy came from the Darda- 
nelles. 

Roumania remained neutral. Her demands 
on the Entente powers have now been raised, 
if the newspaper reports are well founded. 
She is not only to be supported in taking 
Transylvania from Austria, but Russia must 
cede to her Bessarabia—or a large part of that 
province—if she is to enter the war. On the 
other hand, there were rumors that Bulgaria 
was on better terms than heretofore with the 
Entente powers; the withdrawal of the Turk- 
ish troops from Adrianople and their retirement 
behind the lines of Chatalja were believed to 
indicate the fear of the Turk that Bulgaria 
was getting ready to attack. 
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“I Did It” 


Says the Cook Stove 


“| drove housewives to Van 
Camp’s. They wanted ready- 
cooked meals in summer — 
afternoons on the porch.” 





j 
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I Did It 
Says the Chef 
“I won them by the Van 
Camp sauce. It has tang and 
zest, and | baked it in. That's 


what they love most in Van 
Camp's.” 





“I Did It” 
Says the Man 


“I insisted on Van Camp's. 
I prefer them. They are club- 
style Pork and Beans. But, 
more than that, they easily 
digest.” 


Also Baked Without “a rae 
10, 15 and 20 Cents Per Can 


All are right. Each has done 
his share. But so have many 
others. Many chefs and many 
experts have worked for decades 
on Van Camp's. 

Chemists select our beans by 
analysis. Famous chefs make our 
sauce. 


P's 


Pork «BEANS 32 DAxED “az 








UNVEILED— 


The Tire Classic 
For Motorcycles 


Few ever questioned Goodyear's 
lead in giving the utmost in a Motor- 
cycle Tire. And now comes our mo- 
torcycle masterpiece, the Blue Streak. 


It's the famous Goodyear racing 
tire that won all notable records. 
But we've added new features to 
make a perfect road tire. 

It is big and luxurious, with a swag- 
ger blue circle ‘round the center and 
the same All-Weather tread of deep- 
cut blocks that has helped win top 
place for Goodyear AutomobileTires. 

No rival has a tread so thick, or 
wide, or deep. So it grips the road 
securely when you take sharp turns; 
it protects against punctures and 
multiplies mileage. 

Blue Streaks are built with four 
plies of fabric—size 28 by 3. And 
the inner tube of new live rubber— 
built layer on layer, like Goodyear 
Laminated Tubes for automobiles— 
is 30 per cent heavier! 


In_ these and other ways we are giving 
$50,000 more value in Goodyear Motor- 
cycle Tires this year. Yet we've cut our 
prices 15 per cent. 

Any dealer can supply. Go at once and 
see this Goodyear tire de luxe "3 win- 
ning thousands. (2518) 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Akron, Ohio 
Makers of Goodyear Fortified Automobile Tires 
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“Hartford 
Tennis 
Racket 


WE OFFER the latest oval 
model, with low cut, 
white holly throat, and 
shoulders reinforced with 
dogwood. The style is par- 
ticularly popular for its large 
playing surface. The Racket 
is strung with a good quality 
of Oriental gut, with extra 
stringing in the central por- 
tion. 12%4to l4ounces. Give 
weight when ordering. 


Given to Companion sub- 
scribers only for one new 
solicited subscription and 
$1.20 extra; or sold for 
$2.75. In either case we 
will Deliver Free anywhere 
in the United States. 


Bicycle Electric 
Lighting Outfit 





HIS OUTFIT is very efficient and of last- 





ing quality, and will throw a powerful light 


Experts have built for us || 
mammoth steam ovens where the 
beans—in small parcels—are baked {| 
to perfection. None are broken, 
none crisped. 

These men together have cre- 


just where it is most needed. The searchlight 
has a highly polished parabola reflector, a 
double thick front glass and a tungsten fila- 
ment bulb. The battery case is of steel, 
japanned, and designed for holding two No. 6 
dry batteries. By means of suitable clamps 
the searchlight and battery case can be quickly 
attached to the bicycle frame. The Outfit in- 


justification for the sinking of the ship, but} An expedition from Montenegro occupied 
only for the seizure of its contraband cargo, | the harbor of San Giovanni di Medua, in 
and therefore that the question is one of a| Albania, and on June 27th seized Scutari. 

breach of treaty obligations, and not of an| On June 28th, the Dominion line steamer 
indemnity to be assessed by a prize court. Armenian was torpedoed and sunk by a 
German submarine. It carried a cargo of 


THE EUROPEAN WAR 


(From June 23d to June 30th.) 


The campaign in Galicia and Poland re- 
mained the most interesting one now in 
progress. The Austro-German armies con- 
tinued to press back the Russians north and 
east along a two hundred and fifty mile 
front beyond Lemberg, but did not succeed in 
enveloping any considerable number of their 
enemy or in breaking through the Russian line 
at any point. The retreat, indeed, although 





mules for the allied transport service. Twenty- 
two negro muleteers, American citizens, were 
lost, together with part of the crew. 

On June 26th, the German government sup- 
pressed Vorwdrts, the leading Socialist news- 
paper, because it had printed a protest against 
the annexation of any territory as a result of 
the war, and an appeal to the government 
to take steps for peace, lest a war that was 
now a glorious and successful defensive war 
should be turned into a war of aggression and 








conquest. 


ated a dish which has revised 
every old-time idea of Baked 
Beans. 


For summer, get it by the dozen 
cans. And, for the man’s sake in 
particular, be sure you get Van 
Camp's. 

pay Samy Me See Dam totem 


If you do not find them best you ever 
ate, your grocer will your money. 
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cludes a switch plug and duplex cable for the 
battery connections. The batteries, while not 
included in our Offer, may be purchased in 
your own town at a large saving in the trans- 
portation charges. 


Special Offer. the Bicsele Electric 
Soo Bape will be given to yen 


panion 
rs only for one new solicited sub- 
scription and 75 cents extra ; or sold for $2.25. 


In either pm case we will Deliver Free anywhere 
in the United States. 


Perry Mason Company, Boston, Mass. 
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Edith tried bravely to smile, but the effort did 
not meet with much success. 

“It was just some little things—shoes, and gloves, 
and a muff, and some ruching. Yousee, I couldn’t 
go, dear.” 

Cynthia’s eyes darkened. “O Edith,” she cried 
chokingly, “the last Symphony — when you love 
them so! I never realized. O my dear!” 


AMBITION q | 
Dy Harold W.Gleason 


ESIDE the fire, in the castle hall, 

Sat Kunigunde, a nobleman of Gaul; 
And by him sat his friend, a man of law; 
While Thur, the noble’s serf, lay on the floor. 





And soon, with flowing bowl and jollity, beta 

They boasted as to what their sons should be. 

“My heir,” quoth Kunigunde, “like me shall |AN AMERICAN GOVERNOR OF THE 
reign SIKHS. 


In state o’er all this land of Aquitaine.” 

“And mine,” replied the lawyer, “shall, like 
me, 

Become an advocate of high degree.” 

The noble of a sudden saw a jest 

In Thur, the serf, to entertain his guest; 

So asked, ‘‘And what shall thy son be, O clod?” 


\ \ Ii have read much of the brave and stalwart 

Sikh soldiers who have come from India to 
} fight the battles of England in Europe; it is 
| interesting to know that an American was once 
| ruler over these people, as governor under Ranjit 
Singh, the great Sikh king of the Punjab. This 


Quoth Thur, “My son shall be a man, please 
God!” 
& 


GIVING GOD A CHANCE. 


HEN Doctor Morrison entered his study 
he found young Stanley pacing it in agi- 
tation. The young man went directly 
to the point: 

“Doctor Morrison, I’ve made a mis- 
take. I should not be honest either 
with you or myself if 1 denied it any longer.” 

“You mean in uniting with the church?” 
pastor asked quietly. 

“Ves, sir.” 

“What makes you think that you have made a 
mistake?” 

“Because,” the young fellow answered slowly, 
“I can’t feel it any more. I Know, of course, that 
religion isn’t simply emotion. But it shouldn’t 
bore me. There’s something very wrong when 
that is so. I—I ean’t tell you how I have fought 
it. Of all men in the world, I feel that doctors 
ought to believe. And yet, I can’t believe.” 

“When you united with the church you were in 
Mr. Houghton’s class, I remember. Did he make 
you study?” 

“He certainly did!” the young fellow responded, 
laughing in spite of his trouble. “You had to study 
if you were going to hold up your head in that 
class.” 

“And when he died, you kept up your Bible 
reading for a time, but it grew more and more 
perfunctory, and then you began to forget it alto- 
gether; and when you did take it up, you were 
bored. Is that it?” 

‘That is about it, sir.” 

“You are studying medicine; have the doctors 
discovered any way in which a patient can take 
nourishment enough in a year to last the rest of 
his life ?”’ 

“Of course not, sir.” 

“When you have your degree will you never look 
at your books again?” 

The young fellow’s face flamed. ‘‘I don’t know 
what you mean, sir. A good doctor never stops 
studying. He has to keep up with every experi- 
ment, every discovery.” 

“And yet you expect, as.a Christian, to take in 
enough Christianity in a year to last the rest of 
your life!” 

“But it hasn’t lasted; that’s exactly the point.” 

“Certainly. That is the point with thousands 
of Christians in the church to-day—lack of food. 
Have you studied your Bible to see what it has to 
say to doctors? Have you studied it to lear 
about human nature and the way to treat it? You 
keep up with the latest medical discoveries—have 
you laid out for yourself a course in the great dis- 
coveries of men whose work it is to interpret the 
word of God? Have you studied prayer as you 
have studied the nervous system? Have you ever 
put it all to practical tests, as you experiment in 
your laboratory? In other words, have you given 
God half a chance?” 

The young man’s face had cleared. He held out 
his hand. 


& 
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BORROWED. 


“Thank you, sir,”’ he said. 

DITH Ransom walked twice past the 
door of Rhoda Starr’s room before she 
could persuade herself to goin. When 
she did, her voice was full of embar- 
rassment. 

‘* Are you using your history outlines? 
If you aren’t, could I borrow them for an hour?” 

Rhoda looked up in surprise that 
changed to enlightenment. 

“Cynthia has taken yours! 
out asking.” 

Edith’s soft eyes flashed. ‘Cynthia knows she 
can have anything in the world that I possess, at 
any time. Her outline was fuller than mine, but 
she mislaid it. But of course, if you’re not will- 
ing —” 

Rhoda pulled her back half angrily, half affec- 
tionately. 

“You know it is not a question of willingness— 
you could have anything J possess! And I am all 
through with it. But, Edith, itisn’t fair—Cynthia’s 
carelessness about things—about everyone’s, but 
especially yours.” 

“She would give everything she had to anyone 
in need,” Edith defended. 

“It isn’t that. I know how dear she is. I mean 
that it isn’t fair to Cynthia to let that habit grow 
on her. She ought to be made to see for her own 
sake. And you can make her see better than 
anyone else, Edith Ransom. There, I’ve wanted 
to say that for a long time. Forgive me, dear.” 














quickly | 
And probably with- | 


American was Doctor Harlan of Philadelphia, 
and his career in India was surely as picturesque 
| as that of any adventurer who ever set forth from 
the United States to win fame in far distant lands. 
| In the year 1825, Doctor Harlan sailed from 
Boston as surgeon apothecary in one of the old 
East Indian ships. He arrived in India at the time 
| of the first Burmese War, when surgeons were 
badly needed for the British expeditionary force, | 
and he jumped at the chance to see something of 
a little-known country. At the end of the cam- 
paign he was discharged. That offended his sense 
of justice, and perhaps moved him to take the side 


of the Indian princes in their conflicts with the | 
It was the period of the downfall of | 
| the Mogul Empire, and the carving up of it into | 
There. were big | 


British. 


several independent kingdoms. 
chances fora man of adventurous spirit ; so Harlan 


went upcountry and offered his services to Ranjit | 


Singh, the Sikh king of the Punjab. 

Ranjit Singh had confederated the Sikh states 
into a single nationality under his power at Lahore, 
organized a well-trained army under some of 


Napoleon’s former French officers, and was bent | 


on extending his sway over most of the crumbling 
Mogul Empire. It was at this moment that Harlan 
turned up in Lahore. 
king of some illness and won his friendship. Be 
that as it may, by the year 1827 Harlan had risen 
to such high favor that he was appointed governor 
of the great province of Gujarat. There for ten 
years he ruled; but at last he came to a parting 
of the ways with Ranjit Singh, either -because he 
had quarreled with the king over his severity 
in punishing criminals, or because the British 
interests in India did not approve of an American 
in so important an office, and diplomatically sug- | 
gested his removal. At all events he resi 1 


It is said he cured the Sikh | 


| on some and pieces of wood lashed on others to 
| form hooks, they were ready for the tiger. 
| They separated the planks that covered the 
| mouth of the pit so that they could pass down the 
| ropes and poles. The noose of one of the ropes 
| was lowered, and in spite of the tiger’s resistance, 
| the men, by skill and patience, got the noose over 
| his head and round his neck. As soon as the 
| noose was in position it was drawn fairly tight. 
The other rope was then passed down and secured 
in a similar manner. The operation of placing 
| the two nooses round the neck of the captive occu- 
| pied twenty-five minutes. 
| The ends of the ropes were then passed through 
| the cylindrical baskets. The baskets were placed 
| mouth downward over the pit, and when all was 
ready they began to haul on the ropes. The tiger 
| was drawn up headforemost into the basket, 
which was just large enough to receive him. As 
| soon as he was well within the basket, the Malays 
| drew up the whole contrivance, laid it on its side, 
and laced up the mouth of the basket so that only 
the tiger’s tail protruded. When all was fast the 
nooses were slackened in order that the tiger 
might breathe more freely.. The basket was then 
| Slung on a pole and borne to the cage that was in 
| readiness to receive the captive. 
| & 


THE GIFT OF REPARTEE. 
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Sergeant—Now, then, don’t you know how to hold 
your rifle ? 

Recruit—I’ve run a splinter in my finger. 

Sergeant (exasperated)— Oh, you ’ave, ’ave you? 
Been scratchin’ your ‘ead, I suppose!—The Windsor 





_and made for Kabul, in Afghanistan. There, Dost 
Mohammed, the ameer, was preparing for war with 
the British. 

The journey was a perilous one in those days, 
but Harlan made it successfully; and either by | 
reason of his impressive appearance or the infor- | 
mation he could give Dost Mohammed, he soon | 
came to stand high in the ameer’s confidence. 

But when war actually broke out, Dost Moham- 
med showed a complete incapacity to conduct it 
intelligently. He seems to have taken Harlan for 
a renegade Englishman, whose advice could not | 
be safely trusted. He failed to take the precaution 
of fortifying the Bolan pass, as Harlan urged, and 
the British marched through it to enter Kabul. 

Dost Mohammed’s stupidity seems to have dis- | 
gusted Harlan with the Asiatics, for he is next | 
found as the friend and guest of Sir Henry Law- | 





® &@ 
ECONOMIZING ON “GROUCHES.” 


N Plantainville much importance was attached 
to the semi-annual ceremony of housecleaning, 
and the housekeeper who delayed the spring 

upheaval beyond the first of April was liable to 
be severely criticized. 

So it was that when a day late in April found 
Mrs. Amantha Skaggs, that exemplary housewife, 
engaged in an opening skirmish of rug beating, 
her neighbor across the fence was moved to some 
curiosity. 

“Ain’t you a little late with your housecleanin’ 
this year, Mis’ Skaggs?” she asked casually, over 
the picket tops. 

Mrs. Skaggs took occasion to rest her arms. 


rence, high commissioner of the Punjab. While | ‘‘Reckon I am,” she said. “Skaggs’s grouchy fit 
visiting Sir Henry, one of the servants stole a Was so late comin’ on this year, I was scared I’d 
hundred rupees from him. Harlan told Sir Henry, | have to start in cleanin’ before he got round to it; 
and asked permission to be allowed to get it back but it’s a good thing I waited. It came on last 


in his own way. So Sir Henry consented, but | 
stipulated that he should not injure any of the | 
servants. Harlan had all the servants in the | 
house called to his room, the door of which he | 
locked; then, drawing his sword and looking as 
fierce as he could, he told them he would cut the | 
head off every man in the room if the thief did | 
not confess and restore the money. The fellows, | 
knowing-Harlan’s reputation, were badly fright- 
ened, and the guilty man confessed. 

Doctor Harlan returned to New York in the | 
’40’s and lived there until his death, about 1850; | 
but before that time the Sikh power was swept | 
away at the decisive Battle of Gujarat, Dhulip 
Singh, the son and successor of Ranjit Singh, was 
sent into exile, and the province over which Harlan | 
ruled was incorporated in the British Indian | 
Empire. 


night, and I can go right ahead and get through.” 
“Land!” The neighbor stared frankly. “1 
don’t scarcely see what his grouches have got to 
do with your startin’ in when you get ready!” 
“T don’t reckon you do, Cynthy,” serenely ad- 
mitted Mrs. Skaggs, ‘‘and most of the women 
would pitch right in, whatsoever ; but I was always 


for economizing—making one thing stretch out to | 
do for twice, if 1 could. Now, you see, Rufus | 
is bound to have his grouchy fit some time during | 


the spring, no matter whether I houseclean or 
not; and then—go’way!—red wasps ain’t a patch- 
ing to him! The fit comes as sure as flies, but 
there ain’t any set time for it; it’s according to 
whether spring’s late or early. Another thing just 
as certain is that he’ll have a grouch in house- 
cleaning time, even if he’s just got over one. So 
what’s the use of my going through two grouches 


® © | in one season when I can make one do? All I 
| have to do is watch out for signs of the first 


CATCHING A TIGER. | 


RIENTALS show the greatest ingenuity in 
QO the methods they adopt in the capture of 

wild beasts. Nothing affords the natives 
of the Malay Peninsula so much sport as catching | 
tigers. One was taken in a pit dug in a China- 
man’s garden; and it is interesting to learn of the 
clever fashion in which they got the beast out of 
the pit. 

This pit was circular in shape, eleven feet deep 
and three feet in diameter at the top. It was 
slightly smaller at the bottom. It was in sandy 
clay, and as the sides were clean-cut, the tiger 
could not scramble out. The pit was situated on 
the margin of a jungle, and it had been contrived, 
not to capture tigers, but wild hogs. It was cov- 
ered with a thin roof of sticks, grass, and leaves. 

AS soon as the owner of the pit became aware 


of the nature of his prize he covered the mouth of | 


the pit with strong planks. Then he looked about 
for a purchaser, who was soon found. The money 
was paid over while the beast lay at the bottom of 
the pit. 


Back in her own room Edith sat thinking, with £50 to remove, cage, and convey the animal to 


the history outline untouched before her. She 
knew it was all true. She loved Cynthia so that 
she could not bear to hurt her, and so she was 
hurting Cynthia’s soul. The striking of a clock 
roused her. It was Symphony afternoon; she must 
study hard if she was to get her work done before 
she started. 

She did study hard, and closed her books with a 
sigh of relief. Now for two hours of joy. She ran 
across to the bureau, and for the first time saw a 
note tucked into the glass. 

“Dear, I’ve stolen—what do you suppose ?—your 
shoes! I forgot to get mine repaired. I'll meet 
you at the Symphony, and you can see how well 
they fit. You old dear! » GC.” 

Edith dropped the note. Cynthia had borrowed 
her white gloves another day, and her muff, and 
the last of her ruching; and none’ of the things 
had been returned. 

Three hours later Cynthia burst in, breathless, 
excited. 

**Edith Ransom, I’ve been worried half to 
death! I imagined every calamity under the sun! 
Why didn’t you come? What was the matter?” 


Singapore. 
For six days the captive was allowed to lie in 
the pit; he was fed very sparingly, in order to 


reduce his strength and energy. Six Malays with | 


a thorough knowledge of the ways of wild beasts 
were engaged to cage him. ‘ 

Their first step was to rig a strong beam at a 
height of about nine feet over the pit; the beam 
was supported on well-secured uprights, to which 
it was strongly lashed with withes. Next, the 
men prepared two cylindrical baskets of green 
rattan. One basket was two feet in diameter and 
eight in length; the other was just large enough 


to be passed into the larger one, in order to give | 


additional strength to the contrivance. One end 
of each basket was open, and the other was closed, 
except for a hole about three inches in diameter. 

The smaller basket having been jammed into 
the larger one, the two were firmly laced together 
throughout with withes. 


Finally, two new hempen ropes nearly three | 


inches in circumference were prepared with run- 
ning nooses. As soon as the Malays had cut a 


| few long poles and prepared them, with forks | 


The sum agreed upon was £25, but it cost | 


one, then sail right into the cleaning business; 
and by the time he’s through b’iling over and the 
mess is cleared up, all the hard work’s done and 
I can rest without having to look out for more 
kinks. There’s a heap in economizing, whether 
it’s on eggs or grouches.” 

And having furnished her neighbor matter for 
consideration, the sagacious woman contentedly 
returned to her labors. 


® © 


PRAISE FROM THE ENEMY. 


HE youngest child and only son in a family 

of six, Sir John French, the British com- 

manding general in France, was early left 
an orphan, and was brought up .by his sisters. 
When that fact was elicited from the “new boy” 
on his being sent away to school, it gave rise to 
misapprehensions concerning his disposition and 
temper, but it did not take young French long to 
dispel those misapprehensions, and to prove that 
“sisters’ pet” was not a “sissy.” 

His fame was made during the Boer War. The 
| Boers were quick to recognize his ability and to 
| pay him jocular compliments at the expense of 
| less successful British generals. 
complimentary remarks were found chalked up 
on the walls of towns or in railway stations: 
“We are not fighting the English—they don’t 
count; we are only fighting ‘the French’”; or, 
“Why are we bound to win? Because, although 
we have only ninety thousand burghers, that 
means ninety thousand generals; but the Eng- 
lish, although they have two hundred thousand 
soldiers, have only one general—and he is French!” 

As a compliment is always doubled in coming 
| from the enemy, General French had good reason 
to enjoy these little sallies. Even more significant 
was an utterance of one of his bravest and most 
elusive foes, General De Wet. De Wet was once 
| asked how long he and his band of hard-riding 
and hard-fighting Boers could expect to avoid 





capture by the British, with their greatly superior | 


resources. He replied that it all depended on 
which British general was dispatched to run him 
down. A name was suggested: How long, sup- 
posing it were he? 

“Till eternity,” declared De Wet confidently. 


Sometimes the | 


Another name was mentioned: If it were he, 
how long could the war be prolonged? 

“A bout two years,” was the reply. 

“And General French?” he was asked. 

“Two weeks,” admitted De Wet candidly. 

More recently, during the present war, a German 
officer, whom circumstances had taught something 
of Sir John’s humane and kindly side as well as 
| hiss formidable qualities as a foe, spoke of him 
| with such warm praise that the American hearer 
| Suggested, smiling: 

“Isn’t this treason? How about that German 
hatred for the English?” 

“Oh, that is the rule, but there are exceptions,” 
| came the immediate reply. ‘Hate this English- 
;man I do not; I could not. But then, I need not; 
he is French.” 

Despite his name, so convenient for punsters, 
and also a curious likeness in his physical type 
and personal characteristics to General Joffre, 
the French commander, Sir John French is some- 





| times described as simply a “typical Englishman 
| raised to the nth power.” Sometimes, too, he is 
| figured as “the square little general’; and both 
he and Joffre, in their ‘‘squareness,” mental and 
physical, their absence of rancor, their simplicity, 
| Silence, strategical ability, and tireless fighting 
| capacity, are declared by Americans strongly to 
suggest General Grant. 
® 
THE FIRST TELEGRAM. 
IDDEN away in the archives of the Tennes- 
H see Historical Society at Nashville is the 
account of the first actual message ever sent 
| over a telegraph line. That dispatch differs mate- 
rially from the solemn message that passed over 
| the wire between Washington and Baltimore in 
the year 1844. It illustrates well, however, the 
lack of seriousness with which Mr. Morse’s inven- 
tion was taken when he first offered it to the world. 

According to the account preserved at Nashville, 
Hon. Robert L. Caruthers of Lebanon, Tennessee, 
was a member of Congress in 1843, and a member 

| of the committee to which was referred Mr. 

Morse’s application for an appropriation to build 
a telegraph line from Washington to Baltimore. 
Most of the members of the committee looked 
upon Morse as a visionary, and his proposal as 
impracticable. 

On the last day of the session Morse went to 
the committee room and told them that he had 
stretched a wire to the top of the Capitol building, 
and had a young man up there. If they would 

| write a message he would send it up; and the 
young man would bring them a copy of it. None 
of them believed it could be done. Judge Caruth- 
ers, however, pulled the envelope of a letter out 
of his pocket and wrote a message. Mr. Morse, 
who had his instrument with him, sat down and 
sent the message. In a few minutes the young 
man walked into the room with an exact copy 
of the message. The committee reported favor- 
ably, and recommended the appropriation. 

The bill passed just before the adjournment. 
Some one went to Mr. Morse’s boarding house to 
inform him that the appropriation was made. The 
daughter of the landlady went to Mr. Morse’s 
room, waked him, and gave him the welcome news. 
He said to her, “My daughter, you shall send the 
first message that goes from Washington to Balti- 
more.”’ That promise was fulfilled when she sent 
the famous message: ‘What hath God wrought!” 

Judge Caruthers was an ardent Whig, and in 
1843 the Whigs were very angry with President 

Tyler, whom they accused of betraying the party. 
The message that Judge Caruthers sent from the 


committee room to the young man at the top of 
| the Capitol was: ‘‘Tyler deserves to be hanged.” 


® & 


A FRENCH BOY’S PLUCK. 


PATIENT in the American Ambulance 
A Hospital at Neuilly-sur-Seine tells the fol- 
lowing story of one of his comrades: 

“We had been living in the trenches for days 
with the water above our ankles. At that time 
| our trenches were only thirty-six yards away from 
| the German trenches, so that we could hear the 

enemy talking and whistling, and, indeed, we often 
called across to them. 

“One day, young P., who was a hot-tempered 
chap about twenty-one years of age, threw down 
his shovel and said that he wouldn’t work in such 
a nasty hole another moment, and that he had 

| rather die at once from a German bullet than live 
another day in the trench. Anyhow, he was going 
out to chop some wood for a floor and let the Ger- 
mans shoot him if they wished. 

“Thereupon P. calmly crawled out of the trench, 
| walked to a woodpile in full sight of the Germans, 
and began making planks from the wood. He 
worked a whole hour; for the Germans were so 
much astonished at his audacity, and so delighted 
with his pluck, that they made no attempt to stop 
him. 

‘*‘When he had finished the needed pile of boards, 
P. as calmly carried them into the trench; and 
the men made a good floor of them.” 
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SIMPLICITY. 
$6 A IRS!” exclaimed the proud mother of whom 


& 


the Philadelphia Public Ledger tells. “My 
Elsie, for all her learning, hasn’t any more 
airs than her poor old dad.” 
“Then she won’t turn up her nose at her old 
friends?” queried the visitor. 
| Ta, no!” 
| “How refreshing! 





Most girls who go through 
college nowadays will hardly look at you after 
| they’re graduated.” 

‘Well, they ain’t like my Elsie, that’s all I can 
say,” retorted Elsie’s mother. ‘‘She’s becom > a 
carnivorous reader, of course, and she frequently 
importunates music. But stuck up—my Elsie? 
Not a bit! She’s unanimous to everybody, has a 
most infantile vocabulary, and, what’s more, never 
keeps a caller waiting while she dresses up. No, 
she just runs down, nom de plume, as she is.’’ 


® 
THE DEAD HORSE. 


| Tine smart traveling man stood on a corner in 
| the little country village at dusk. He was 
| looking for amusement, and the first object 
that attracted his attention was an overgrown 
boy, perhaps fifteen years of age, riding a horse 
that might have come out of the ark. 

“Hello, sonny!” shouted the salesman. 
long has that horse been dead ?” 

Quick as a flash the boy replied, ‘‘Three days, 
but you’re the first buzzard that has noticed it.” 

The traveling man moved on to the hotel. 
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DRAWN BY MAY AIKEN 


BOATING IN VENICE. 


These are not the meadows and the stream we used to know; 
‘Tis the Grand Canal of Venice, where we row and row and row. 


The palaces beside it are very odd and old; 
And, oh, the wondrous stories their hidden chambers hold! 


And so we seek adventures, with Tom as gondolier, 
And Ben and Bessie rowing, and Baby Ted to steer. 


—_—_-, 


A VACATION BOX. 


BY FRANCES KIRKLAND. 


“y peat can it be?’’ cried Lois, as she| ‘‘My first is‘a bird book !’’ cried Robert. 
looked at a box that the expressman| ‘‘I don’t see any birds in it,’ said Lois, 
had left. | looking over his shoulder. | 
‘‘What can it be?’’ echoed Robert, as he| ‘‘That’s the fun of it,’? answered Robert. 
drew the nails with his hammer. | **T’m to look for the birds, and to keep a record 
It could not be a birthday box, for no one | of all that I see in this neighborhood. ’’ | 
in the family had a birthday in midsummer. ‘“‘T’ll_ help,’’? said Lois. ‘‘And I have a| 
With a splintering sound the top of the box at | flower-record book with pages to hold pressed 
last yielded to Robert’s tugging, and then they | flowers; and there’s an insect book, too, and ' 
saw underneath it a letter addressed to Lois. (a specimen box, and an insect net.’’ 
‘*It’s godmother’s writing!’’ she cried, as| ‘‘And a folding camera!’’ cried Robert. 
she opened it. She read it aloud: ‘*And I’ve found a whole book on garden- 


“Dear Lois and Robert. Perhaps you think that | 
boxes are busy only at Christmas time, and that 


the expressman takes a vacation during the rest of | 


the year. That is not so. Perhaps you will laugh 
when I explain that I am a vacation box. | 
“With best wishes for a happy summer, I am, 
“Yours busily, A. V. Box.” 


ing.’’ Lois was laughing with delight. ‘‘And 
isn’t it rather funny that we thought that 
vacation was going to be dull when there were 


| really so many delightful things to do?’’ said | 
| Lois. 
| ‘“*We ought to have thought of them our- 


possible, to see whether the Rag Doll family | 
had been captured by the unknown visitors. 

The next afternoon, when they all returned, | 
there sat Floxy with a big red apple in her 
arms, and Wowser with a big yellow apple by 
his side; they looked as if they had never | 
budged from their seats! And Mrs. Rag Doll 
and her baby were gone! 

‘Tt is strange!’’ Mrs. Wilt said. 

‘*And with no one living within three miles 
of this prairie,’? Mr. Wilt added, ‘‘and the 
city eight miles away.’’ 

‘*Tt must bea fairy house, ’’said Nilda, laugh- 
ing, as she seized Floxy. 

‘*Perhaps under bridges is fairyland. I’ve | 
read of fairies’ hiding among rocks.’’ 

In her glee Irva threw Wowser up and caught 
him in her arms. 

Just then they heard something; it was a 
low laugh. 

“Sh! Sh! Do fairies laugh?’’ Nilda whis- 
pered. 

Suddenly a live fairy, a girl of Nilda’s age, 
jumped up from somewhere behind the stones | 
near the playhouse; she held Mrs. Rag Doll | 
in her arms. 

‘*T’m so glad I found you!’* she said. ‘‘Who | 
are you? Iama fairy; my name is Zana and | 
this is my house. I played that your rag dog 
was guarding my castle and that your lovely | 
doll was a princess. What fun I’ve had!’ | 

‘* And we love Mrs. Rag Doll and her baby, ’’ 
Nilda rejoined. ‘‘We’d almost as soon have | 
them as Floxy and Wowser.’’ 


When they came from under the bridge, they 


| found Zana’s father waiting for his little girl. 


Bridge House became a favorite playhouse 


| that summer, for the three girls often visited 
| each other in their homes; Zana went to the 


eity in the automobile, and Nilda and Irva 
rode horseback to Zana’s prairie home. 


“—_ 


KITTY’S HIDING PLACE. 


BY ELIZABETH FLINT WADE. 


HE Holland children—Janet, Arthur, 
Emily, and little Kitty—loved a rainy 
day, for then they were allowed to play 

in the great, roomy garret. 

The children liked the game of hide and 
seek, for each time they played it they found 
some new place in which to hide. 

The older children always hid four-year- 
old Kitty, who was so small that they could 


| tuck her away in the snuggest of places; she 
| would stay ‘‘still as a mouse’’ and not let the 


‘*blinder’’? know where she was hidden. 

‘*Where shall we hide Kitty this time?’’ 
asked Emily one day, as soon as Arthur, who 
was chosen blinder, had gone out. 

‘*In the old trunk,’’ said George. 

“Oh, no,’”’? said Emily. ‘‘Arthur would 
look there the first thing.’’ 

‘*Then hide her in the cubby-hole behind the 
chimney,’’ said Janet. 

**Oh, wait, I have it!’’ cried Emily. ‘‘Here’s 
a big empty bag hanging on a nail in this 


The children lifted the soft paper wrappings | selves, ’’ said Robert, ‘‘but I’m glad godmother | 


and peeped curiously into enchanting packages. | sent us such a fine vacation box. ’’ 
—_, 


THE BRIDGE HOUSE. 


BY GERTRUDE WALTON. 


‘H' is a playhouse!’’ Nilda cried. | and she hugged them tightly and left a kiss on 
‘*With stone seats for the dolls!’’ | the baby’s crooked, thread-sewed nose! 

‘*Whose, do you suppose?’”’ Irva| Suddenly the girls heard their father calling 
asked. ‘‘Father says that no one lives near, but | them. ‘‘Hurry, or the rain will catch us!’’ he 
there are hundreds of cattle in the pasture.’’ | said, as the excited girls climbed into the auto- 

Irva laid Wowser, the big rag dog, on a| mobile. Soon they were racing with the clouds 
huge stone that projected from under the | toward their city home. ‘ 
bridge, through which ran a small creek that | ‘*Floxy!’’ cried Nilda in sudden dismay. 
was almost dry. | ‘*And Wowser!’’ Irva gasped. 

The girls had left their father on the top of| They had left Floxy and Wowser in the 
the steep hill south of the bridge, and while | Bridge House, and Nilda held Mrs. Rag Doll 
they were waiting for him to repair his auto- | and her black baby in her arms! 
mobile tire, they had walked down tothe creek. | ‘‘I dare not go back,’’ Mr. Wilt said. ‘‘We’ll 

‘‘We will call this Bridge House,’’ Nilda | barely escape the rain now.’”’ 
declared, as she placed her flaxen-haired doll! The sisters counted the hours until the next 
named Floxy on a stone next to Wowser, the | afternoon, when Mr. Wilt had promised to take 
rag dog. They found on the ground seven | them, with their mother, to the Bridge House; 
rooms marked out with pebble walls, under one | but when they got there, they were disap- 
side of the bridge, where the stones made stair | pointed to find Floxy and Wowser gone from 
steps. One of the higher steps was used as a| the stone seats! Nor could they find a trace 


After that Zana told them that every few | corner. We’li put Kitty into the bag and hang 
days she came five miles on horseback with | it back on the nail. Arthur never will think 
| her father; while he attended to the cattle | of looking for her in a bag.’’ 
| herds in the pastures near by, she visited the| As soon as the bag, with Kitty in it, was 

playhouse that she had made under the bridge. | hung on the nail; the others hurried to their 
She had left her rag dolls while she rode with | hiding places and called out, ‘‘ All ready !’’ 
| her father across the pasture. When shefound| Arthur came in and began hissearch. After 
| Floxy and Wowser on her return, her father | a while he found all the hiders except Kitty, 
‘told her that she could take them home, so | but not a trace of her could he find. 
that they would not get soiled from the rain, | ‘‘I don’t believe that she’s hidden in the 
and that she could return them on the fol- | garret at all,’’ said Arthur, when he had looked 
lowing day. twice in all the places where he thought that 
In her haste to escape the rain that day, | she might be hidden. ‘‘I’ll have to give up 
Zana had not searched long for her rag dolls; | and call, ‘Home free’ !’’ 
but she wondered and wondered about them| Now the string to the bag was old and not 
and about her finding Floxy and Wowser. | very stout; it had been gradually giving way. 
Zana’s father could not return on the next day All at once it broke, and down tumbled bag 
| to Bridge House, because he was searching for | and Kitty. How surprised Arthur was, and 
horses that had escaped from pasture. On| how the other children laughed and clapped 
the second day, when Zana was arranging the | their hands! Even Kitty laughed, although 
| apples, she had heard voices and had hidden be- | at first she was frightened by her fall. 
hind the stones, partly from fear, partly hoping | Their mother came up to find what all the 
| that it might be the owners of the princess doll. | noise and laughter were about. When they 
She had heard every word they had said. | told her she Jaughed, too, and said: 


‘*Tet’s meet here every week!’’ Irva cried. | 
‘*Let’s!’’ agreed Nilda and Zana together. 


‘‘Why, this must be a game of ‘letting the 
kitty out of the bag’ !’’ 


—=—._ 


cupboard, and a low step made a table on 
which little dishes were cosily arranged. 

‘*Here’s a sandwich !’’ Nilda exclaimed. 

“*And a cooky!”’ Irva echoed. ‘‘Some one 
has just had tea. Look at the stone and mud 
family round the table. ’’ 

There were the queerest little people—mud 
dolls and animals! There were dolls made from 
pebbles, with chalk eyes and mouths, and with 
mud legs, heads and arms. Queer names were 
written on the pebbles, and on a large stone was 
a rag doll that was holding something black. 

Nilda seized Mrs. Rag Doll and her baby, 


|of either of them. Where could they be? 
| Everything else was exactly as they had left 
it. 
| ‘Some girl has found Floxy, and I’ll never 
| see her again!’’ wailed Nilda, as she hugged 
| Mrs. Rag Doll. 

‘*Some dog has devoured Wowser!’’ Irva 
| moaned, as she squeezed the black doll. 
| ‘Some one ran under the bridge from the 
| storm and found them,’’ Mr. Wilt said. 
| Nilda placed Mrs. Rag Doll and the baby 
| exactly where she had found them, and her 
|father promised to return the next day, if 


THE WEATHER. 
BY NANCY BYRD TURNER. 

Sometimes the weather is a man 

With gray cloak flying free; 
His coat of mail is icy hail, 

A stormy steed rides he. 
I cuddle in my bed at night 

With curtains gathered fast, 
While just outside the windowpane, 
With clinking spur and rattling rein, 

He gallops, gallops past. 


Sometimes the weather is a girl 
With eyes of bonny blue; 

Gay flowers twined in every curl, 
Green buckles on each shoe; 

Her mantle’s wrought of shining gold, 
Her face is sweet with fun; 

She reaches out and takes my hand, 

And, laughing, through the happy land 
We run, run, run! 
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~REFRESHING- 
SUMMER- DRINKS 








\ COOL, refreshing drink makes the hottest | 4. sier jt is to repair; in fact, this kind of mending | 


summer day seem, if not cool, at least less | 

warm; and there are many kinds of summer | 
drinks besides the well-known iced tea and iced | 
coffee. Here are some of the best of them: 

Fruit Punch.—Mix together one cupful each of 
water and sugar, boil them ten minutes, and skim 
the syrup carefully. Add one cupful of hot, 
strained tea, one cupful of any fruit juice that | 
you prefer, and the juice of five lemons and six | 
oranges. Add sufficient water to make a gallon, | 
and serve it ice-cold. 

Ginger Ale.—Put one quart of chipped ice into | 
a gallon jug, add one pound of sugar and one | 
tablespoonful of strong ginger, and shake the | 
mixture well together. Add one pint of good cider | 
vinegar, and fill the jug with water. Keep it on 
ice until it is very cold. 

Raspberry Vinegar.— Pour two quarts of vinegar 
over four quarts of raspberries. Cover it, and put 
it in acool place for two days. Strain the juice 
through cheesecloth, and pour it over four quarts 
of fresh berries. Set the mixture aside again for 
two days, then strain it a second time through 
cheesecloth, and add three quarts of sugar. Heat 
it slowly, and skim the liquid until it is clear; then | 
boil it twenty minutes. Seal it in sterilized bot- | 
tles. When you serve it, use two tablespoonfuls | 
of the syrup to a glass of ice water. It is a | 
most refreshing drink on a hot day, and will keep | 
for years. | 

An Egg Drink.— Beat three eggs thoroughly, | 
add six tablespoonfuls of sugar, and one and one- | 
half cupfuls of ice water. Whip into the mixture 
the juice of one orange and a small amount of 
the grated rind. Serve it in glasses topped with 
whipped cream. 

Grape Cordial.—To one quart of rich, unsweet- 
ened grape juice add one-quarter of a cupful each | 
of cold water and sugar syrup, and one-half of a 
teaspoonful of grated nutmeg. Just before you 
serve the drink fill the glasses two-thirds full | 
of crushed ice, and pour the cordial over it. 

Currant Shrub.—Heat two quarts of ripe cur- 
rants, and strain the juice through cheesecloth. 
To every quart of juice add three-quarters of a | 
pound of sugar, and stir the syrup until the sugar 
dissolves. Add the juice of one lemon, and enough 
cold water to dilute the syrup. When it is cold, 
pour it over cracked ice, and ornament each glass 
with a slice of lemon or a bunch of ripe currants. 

Mint Sherbet.— Wash the mint 
thoroughly, then crush it and 
bruise it well, and add a pint of 
boiling water; let the infusion 
stand for twenty minutes, strain 
it carefully, add a cupful of sugar, 
and let the whole boil for ten 
minutes. When you take it from 
the fire, add the juice of three 
oranges and a cupful of pineapple 
syrup. Put the liquid into a 
freezer, and when it is partly frozen add the 
stiffly beaten whites of twoeggs. Freeze it again 
to the consistency of mush. Serve it in sherbet 
glasses, with shredded cocoanut sprinkled lightly 
on the top. 

Lemon Mint.—Wash the mint well, and pick off 
a large cupful of the leaves. Put them into a 
stone jar with one quart of chopped ice. Stir the 
mixture until the leaves are thoroughly bruised and 
the flavor is extracted. Strain off the water, and 
add the juice of two oranges and six lemons, 
and one pint of sugar. Put it on ice, and when it 
is thoroughly cold serve it in tall, thin glasses, 
with a sprig of fresh mint and a very thin slice of 
lemon in each cup. 

Lemonade for a Week.—Boil together two quarts 
of water and four cupfuls of sugar for ten minutes. 
Remove the syrup from the fire, and add four and 
one-half cupfuls of lemon juice. Let the mixture 
cool, then seal it in glass jars and put it in a cool 
place. When you want to make lemonade, dilute 
a little of the syrup with ice water. 

Lime Punch.—Put eight cubes of sugar in a/| 
bowl and pour over them the juice of two limes 
and two oranges. Add one and one-half cupfuls | 
of cold water, and when the sugar is melted, chill 
the syrup with cracked ice. Just before serving 
it add a slice of pineapple and a few crystallized 
cherries. The receipt makes only a small amount 
of punch. For a large company it should be 
trebled. 

Ginger Punch.—To one-third of a pound of pre- 
served ginger add one quart of water and one 
cupful of sugar, and boil the mixture for fifteen | 
minutes. Let it cool, then add one-half of a cupful 
of lemon juice and one cupful of orange juice. 
Strain the syrup through a jelly bag. 

Dandelion Cordial.—To one full quart of dande- | 
lion blossoms add one large lemon, sliced, and two | 
large oranges, also sliced, three pounds of white 
sugar, and four quarts of boiling water. Let the 
mixture stand for a few days, and then serve it 
with ice. 

Milk Shake.—Flavor rich milk—or, if preferred, 
half milk and half cream—with vanilla, and add 
the well-beaten white of one egg and sugar to suit 
the taste. Put the milk into a screw-top jar or 
bottle, and shake it until it foams, but nor hard 
or long enough to make it buttery. Pour it into 
glasses, and sprinkle grated nutmeg on top. 
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MENDING BROKEN PLANTS. 


N the small family garden, every healthy, well- 
started plant is of considerable importance, 
and if, as is frequently the case, one breaks or | 

a cutworm clips it off, it leaves a noticeable gap. 
Tomatoes, Lima beans, string beans, peppers, 
cabbage, and cauliflower are usually the sufferers. | 

The plant thus apparently injured beyond recov- | 

ery may be one of the few started from a very 
early planting, or it may be of a cherished variety ; | 
always its loss is regrettable. 

It is not generally known that at the cost of a 

little effort such plants can be mended so that they 








will grow as vigorously as ever. Of course, the 
common method is to make good such a loss by 


replanting; but that entails a loss of time. If the | 
| way. 


plant be properly mended, there is practically no 


interruption of its normal development. 


The mending, in order to be effective, must be 


done very soon after the injury appears; it is a 


case, moreover, of final as well as first aid, so the 
work must be done carefully. If the severed 
part of the plant is wilted, it is generally too late 
to save it. 

The closer the injury is to the ground, the 


is virtually limited to wounds that are 
not over three or four inches above the 
surface of the soil. 

Plants injured by cutworms, which 
always work their destruction at night, 
can be effectively mended if they are 
treated in the very early morning, before 
the sun touches them. In all cases it is 
necessary that the injury be treated as 
soon as it is discovered. 

The method is simple. From the 
stump of the plant pull back the soil to 
the depth of an inch or more, and if a 
cutworm has done the work, find and 
kill it; then, taking the severed top, fit 
the broken base carefully to the stump. 
Sometimes the break is smooth, some- 
times jagged; nearly always you can 
find guides for the accurate adjustment 
and fitting of the adjacent parts. When you have 
done that, pulverize the soil with the hand, and 
put it back evenly and firmly. 

Continue to pile up the earth until the mound 


| is one or two inches above the break on the stem. 


The soil for packing should be damp and well 
broken up. 

If the weather is cloudy, no further precautions 
will be necessary, but in bright weather provide a 
shade such as an inverted crate affords. If the 
season is very dry, give the plant a little water a 
day or two after mending, but take care that you 
do not wash away the mound of packed earth from 
the mended parts. 

By this method injured plants of naturally quick 
growth can, {in nearly every instance, be made 
whole again. The capillary system by which the 
sap ascends is reéstablished, and nature is quick 
to do the rest. In the course of a few days the 
maimed plant will again be growing as vigorously 
as its uninjured fellows. 
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A “TOTEM” FOR THE CHILDREN. 


often finds it difficult to keep their handker- 

chiefs separate, especially if they are all 
alike. The mother may not have time to em- 
broider an initial on each, and even if she has, 
that may not solve the problem, for small 
children pay little attention to the letter or 
monogram on their clothing. Stencil fig- 
ures, however, attract their attention; even 
very small children will recognize their own 
articles by the “totem” mark. Another 
advantage of stencil figures is that it takes 
little time to make them. 

Let each child select for his totem some 
bird or animal. A search through picture 
books and magazines will disclose animals 
or bird forms of a convenient size to use. With 
the aid of tracing paper, make a simple, small 
outline or silhouette of the animal chosen, and 
transfer it to a piece of stencil paper. Cut the 


| stencil with a sharp penknife. 


For marking the figure on 
handkerchiefs or other articles 
of clothing, use oil paints mois- 4 
tened with a little turpentine. 
The color will not fade, and if 
you do not apply the paint too 
thick, it will stand laundering. 
With care you can use the same 
stencil many times; but it is a 
good idea to save the drawing, 
in case something should happen 
to the stencil. 

It is often of service to use the 
same design in different colors. 
If, for example, a little daughter 





| selects a squirrel for her totem, stencil her 
| stockings with the squirrel at the top, where it 


will not show while the stockings are in use. If 
you use yellow for one pair, blue for another, and 
so on, you can tell at a 
glance, when the stock- 
ings come from the wash, 
which are pairs, and to 
whom they belong. Thus 
two red dogs might mean 
a pair of stockings be- 
longing to the little boy, 
and two blue squirrels a 
pair belonging to his sister. If the stockings are 
dark in color, add white to the paint. Coarse 





| stockings are somewhat more difficult to stencil; 


it is necessary to hold or tack the stencil firmly 
when working with it. 

When stenciling on a handkerchief or any thin 
material, place a piece of clean white blotter 
under it to absorb any of the color that may go 
through. 
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WRITING ON METALS. 


SUALLY a man attempts to put his name on 

his metal possessions by scratching with a 

file or knife point, and makes the poorest 

sort of a job. It is really very easy to write on 

any metal—the blade of a jackknife, a watchease, 

skates—if one happens to know how, and the 

attractiveness of the inscription is limited only 
by the artistic ability of the individual. 

Cover the place where you wish to write with a 

thin coating of melted beeswax. When the wax 


| is cold, write plainly, with any pointed instru- 


ment, being particular to cut the letters through 
the wax to the metal. Then mix one ounce of 


| muriatie acid and one-half of an ounce of nitric 


acid, or smaller quantities in the same propor- 
tion,—and remember that those acids are deadly 


| poisons,—and apply the mixture to the lettering 


with a feather, carefully filling each letter. Allow 
the acids to remain from one to ten minutes, 
according as the etching is to be light or deep. 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| Tot mother who has several small children | 





and melt off the wax, and the thing is done. A 
little oil should be applied as a finishing touch. 
Gold, silver, iron, or steel can be marked in this 


® 
A CASE FOR EMBROIDERY SILKS. 
N attractive and useful case for embroidery 
silks can be made from a piece of cretonne, 
linen, or silk, ten yards of inch-wide white 
linen tape, and five yards of inch-wide ribbon. 
Cut the goods thirty-three inches long and ten 





inches wide, and bind both ends with ribbon. 
Cut the tape into eleven pieces, each fifteen inches 
long, and fifteen pieces ten inches long; weave 
the short lengths one way and the long ones the 
other way. Baste the mat thus formed on any 
suitable lining and bind the ends with ribbon; 
fold over one end of the goods six inches and 
stitch it. Then lay the woven mat on the material 
so that it will lap over the stitching, and fold the 
other end of the goods to lap a little over the tape 
mat. Next bind the whole with ribbon, taking in 
the sides of the tape mat with the goods. 

Cut a piece of the goods the shape of scissors, 
bind it and sew it on the end that was turned 
double for six inches. Sew one yard of ribbon to 
the middle of that end to tie round the case when 
it is folded or rolled up. Stitch the other end 
three times to make four pockets. 

The skeins of embroidery silk are cut and run 
through the tapes, which keep them smooth, 
clean, and ready for use. 
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THE HOME ORCHARD. 
AI, Plums, Apricots, and Nectarines. 


Wien the prospective owner of a home 
orchard takes a catalogue and sits down 
to order plum trees, he is likely to be con- 
fused by the fact that there are three distinct 
classes — European, Japanese, and American. 
Although the trees of the three classes have de- 
cidedly different characteristics, it is necessary 
to pay special attention to but two. The Japanese 
plums come into bearing in three or four years, 
but the other kinds require nearly twice as long; 
moreover, the European plums are subject to 
attacks of a pest known as the curculio, from 
which the Japanese varieties are more free. 
Whatever variety the buyer may select, he will 
do well to consult some experienced grower be- 
fore he places his order. 

The European class includes some of the most 
delicious of all the plums, among them such favor- 
ites as Lombard, which bears in August, and 
greengage, a September variety. To get good 


| plums in this class it is necessary to jar the trees 


early in the morning every other day for a week 


| or two, to bring down the insects and the diseased 
| fruit. The common practice is to wrap burlap 
| heavily round one end of a stout pole, in order 


that the tree may not be bruised, and to spread a 
sheet under the tree to catch the insects. 

Among the good Japanese plums are Abun- 
dance, Red June, Burbank, and Wickson. Sat- 
suma is particularly good for canning. The fruit 


| is much better when it is allowed to become soft 
| on the tree than when it is picked while still hard. 





Plums thrive best in rather heavy land and 
under careful cultivation. For the most part they 
can be handled much like apples. Liking plenty 
of plant food, they are among the best of fruit to 
grow in poultry yards—much better than peaches. 
Thinning is of benefit in growing large plums, but 
not so necessary when the plums are intended for 
canning. Pruning, however, is imperative, and 
may well be done in summer by severely cutting 
back the long, fast-growing shoots. Some sorts 
naturally grow low with spreading branches, 
while others shoot rapidly upward. In all prun- 
ing the purpose should be to keep the trees low 
and open. 

Apricots and nectarines are neglected fruits in 
the eastern part of the United States, especially 
on home places, perhaps because they are rather 
short-lived and demand considerable attention. 
Doubtless more amateurs would grow them if 


they realized the tempting character of the fresh | 


fruit. In California and Oregon apricots are 
grown extensively, but much of the crop is dried 
and shipped to the East. 

Resembling both the plum and the peach, the 
apricot is delicious when eaten out of hand. If it 
is allowed to remain on the tree until it is ready 
to eat, it is firm, sweet, and juicy. Although it 
can be budded or grafted on both peach and plum 
stocks, the peach stock is better in the eastern 
part of the country, for it gives good results even 
on light soil. On the Pacific coast, apricot stocks 
are sometimes used. 

If it is possible to make a choice as to location, 
it is best in the colder regions to give apricots a 
northerly or a northeasterly exposure in order to 


keep the buds from opening too soon, and so be- | 
| coming the prey of late spring frosts. Light soils 


will help prevent rot if no manure is used, but 
thinning the fruit is always a necessary precau- 
tion. 

The curculio, the pest that does great damage 
to plums, also preys on the apricot, as it does on 
most smooth- skinned fruit. Jarring the trees 
with the padded pole is the remedy. 

In England, it is a common practice to train the 
apricot on walls in the garden. It can be grown 
in that way in this country, and the north side of 
a wall or building is the best site. All the 


Next dip the article in water, wash out the acids | shoots except those on two sides should be rubbed 


out as they appear, and those that remain should 
be tied to wires, or supported in some manner on 
the surface of the wall. Trees so trained occupy 
very little garden space, are ornamental, and pro- 
duce excellent fruit. When they are trained in 
that manner, it is easy to keep them low, and to 
spray and thin them. 

Most kinds produce their crops in July or 
early August. Peach is one of the best varieties, 
with deep yellow coloring and a high flavor. 
Moorpark, a freestone variety, has long been 
popular, and is truly an apricot of high quality. 





The Far West produces many excellent varieties; 
the amateur should select those that 
experience has shown to be best for 
his neighborhood. 

The nectarine is virtually a smooth- 
skinned peach, but it is a distinct spe- 
cies, and is handled like the apricot, so 
that nectarines and apricots are natu- 
rally classed together. Curculios are 
very fond of nectarines, and must be 
jarred off; and spraying is necessary to 
keep the trees free from fungus troubles. 
Spraying with arsenate of lead when 
the leaves are very small will hold the 
eurculio in check, if all the other stone- 
fruit trees in the neighborhood are also 
sprayed. Nectarines ripen in August 
and September. 

Among the few good kinds are Boston, 
a freestone variety that has a particu- 
larly sweet and pleasing flavor, Hunt’s Tawny, 
and Pitmaston. 

Both apricots and nectarines, but especially 
apricots, are recommended to the amateur fruit 
grower in any part. of the country. They are no 
harder to grow than plums, and are well worth 
the little effort that is necessary to keep away the 
curculio and other pests. 
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A WASTE OF TEETH. 


F all nature’s gifts, there is none that con- 
O tributes more to health and appearance 

than beautiful natural teeth; yet an amaz- 
ing number of persons handicap themselves and 
their children by allowing the gift to go to waste. 

Statistics recently published of the results of 
examinations made in several large cities through- 
out the country show that about three-quarters 
of the schoo] children have unsound teeth, the 
defects ranging from lack of cleanliness and slight 
decay to almost total decomposition. 

Among the very poor it is natural that anything 
so incidental as teeth should receive little atten- 
tion, for with them the problem of food and cloth- 
ing is all-absorbing; Dut many of the worst cases 
seen in school are children of the well-to-do. 

If the offenders are adults, unless they are 
| oppressed by dire poverty, there is not much 
| ground for pity; but when the victims are chil- 
| dren, it produces both pity and impatience; for 
| they are the victims of other people’s carelessness 
| or stupidity. 
| The average baby is well when it is born, but 
by the time it has reached its fourth or fifth year 
its health is less perfect. The troubles of baby- 
hood are largely due to improper food, which in 
its turn often affects the teeth; later, when the 
teeth should be cared for, as a rule nothing is 
done, and the result is a long train of evils. 

If a child’s first teeth are not nourished by 
proper food, the second teeth will suffer. The 
child that has strong first teeth is likely to havea 
strong second set, for the simple reason that teeth 
are an indicator of the general condition. Proper 
exercise of the teeth is also essential ; consequently 
the question of food for children is important. 

One of the most important things for young 
mothers to learn about the care of the baby is 
that the mouth should be washed carefully at 
least once a day. The reason for that is that 
unless a baby’s mouth is clean digestive disturb- 
ances will arise; but apparently the duty is re- 
garded as necessary only during baby days, for 
when the child is older and the teeth begin to 
appear, the custom is entirely omitted. 

There is no period of time when the teeth can 
be neglected with impunity, but they need partic- 
| ular care in childhood and youth. There is a 
very close relation between decayed teeth, en- 
larged glands of the neck, and earache, from 
which many children suffer. 

It is not uncommon for parents to give the first 
teeth no care at all, because they feel that it is 
foolish to spend care and money on what is so soon 
lost. It is a great mistake. Dirty, decayed, un- 
sightly teeth spoil the charm of a child as surely 
as they spoil the charm of an adult. Not only is 
that the case, but the longer the first set of teeth 
is retained, the better and stronger the second 
set will be. 

Moreover, the older a child is before the perma- 
nent teeth appear, the better the jaw will be 
shaped. That means that the second set will 
have room to develop properly, with no crowding 
| and no overlapping. From every point of view it 
| is economy to care for the child’s first teeth by 
insisting that he brush them properly, and by 
having them filled when they need filling. 

The logic of this course is so clear that it is 
astonishing to see how many children suffer from 
poor nourishment, due to the fact that their teeth 
are so poor that they cannot chew their food 
properly. The pity of it is that over and over 
again when a child is supposed to be vicious or 
mentally defective, the real trouble is that his 
teeth are not fit for service ; consequently heis half- 
nourished, anzmic, and therefore unmanageable. 

It is against the law to extract teeth without 

permission, and to many parents the advice to have 
the cavities filled seems foolish; so day after day 
palliatives are applied, and the thing that ought 
| to be done is neglected. 
If the six-year molars are the ones affected, the 
| remedy is often applied too late, and the perma- 
nent teeth are sacrificed. Those molars are the 
first of the permanent set. When they are ex- 
tracted, none come to take their place. It is 
therefore of great importance that they should 
be properly cared for and retained. 

Artificial teeth do not in any case make up for 
the original; they are a makeshift at best, and 
serve only because they are better than nothing. 
An element of danger will always be present 
unless the teeth are perfectly clean. There is no 
possible substitute for cleanliness—it tempers all 
physical ills, and entirely prevents many. 
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BRONCHO - PNEUMONIA. 


201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 
RONCHO-PN EU MONIA in infants and 
young children is a very serious matter. 
It may be uncomplicated with any other 
disorder; but often it appears during 
an attack of measles, whooping cough, 
or scarlet fever; 
attack a perfectly well child. It is most common 
in the first year of life, and less so up to the fifth 
year; after that it is not often seen. 
are subject to digestive troubles will often have 
broncho-pneumonia after an acute attack of gas- 
tric or intestinal disorder, predisposed thereto by 
their weakened resisting powers. 
Most cases are seen in winter. It is more 
common among the children of the very poor, who 














live in crowded tenements, or among children in | 


hospitals and institutions, than in the homes of the 


well-to-do. The disease varies greatly in its symp- | 


toms and course, depending on the state of the 


patient at the onset, the nature of any other phys- | 


ical trouble he may be suffering from, and his 
native powers of resistance. 


Fever, which is very seldom preceded by a chill, | 


is one of the first symptoms. The fever rises 
and falls for days, and sometimes for weeks, and 
reaches its highest point daily in the afternoon 
or evening. There is usually a dry, hacking 
cough, a very rapid pulse, and quickened respi- | 
ration. The little patient is generally very much | 
prostrated, and does not want to be disturbed. 
In severe attacks, especially if the child was in 
poor physical condition at the beginning of the | 
illness, there may be convulsions or delirium. 


and $8.00 to foreign | 
Post Office, Boston, | 


it does not often | 


Babies who | 


“Hush! See! Just diving into the weeds beside 
| the road there, about four rods ahead!” 

| We followed his index finger, but saw only the 
rustling grasses. 

“What?” we asked, a little impatiently. 

| “Then you didn’t see them?” exclaimed our 
‘driver. “Keep a close watch ahead; it’s worth 
seeing.” 

Consequently we were all on the qui vive when 
presently he again bade us look. That time we 
were not disappointed. A family of mallard ducks 
was enjoying a walk along the road. The mother 
was in the lead, followed by a flock of young duck- 
lings in single file, Indian fashion. They were 
waddling along in the dust, gabbling sociably as 
they went, for all the world like a human family. 

The little ones were the cutest things, in their 
downy coats of greenish brown or grayish yellow, 
|all padding obediently along in their mother’s 
wake and wagging their tiny stumps of tails in 
| imitation of her gait. 
| “Where are they going?” I asked, full of curi- 
| osity at seeing a family of wild ducks parading 
| along a country road several miles from water. 
“They’re making for water—probably a marshy 
| Slough they know about.” 

“But how did they get way out here, miles from 
any water we can see?” 

“They were hatched in some one’s hay or grain 
field, perhaps.” 

“But I supposed that wild ducks nested in 
sloughs, or at least close to some bit of water.” 

“Not always. Good nesting sites are not con- 
fined to the immediate vicinity of lakes and ponds. 
They are frequently found several miles back from 
water of any kind—in open prairies where a tuft 
of rank grass will cover the eggs, or even in coarse 
bushes on a wooded hillside. The grainfields and 
haylands all over the state are full of ducks’ nests. 
Splendid places they are, too, for the nests are 
| made in May, after the grain and grass are well 
up, and offer protection to the mother from hawks 
and night prowlers; and the little ones, as you see, 
are hatched and on the move before haying and 
harvesting commence. Occasionally a gander is 
in the lead; but usually the mother has the whole 
responsibility of getting the young to water. She 
has sense enough to take the traveled highways; 
they’re easier walking for the little ones than the 
thick grass and weeds. And she knows when to 
duck under cover, too. Here comes an auto. 
Watch her.” 

The mother mallard had kept steadily on down 
the road, just outside the wheel tracks, her flock 
| of nine close at her heels; but suddenly, with a 
| sharp clack of alarm, she disappeared in the 
weeds, and all the little ones ducked after her. It 
was several minutes after the auto had passed us 
that the family reappeared in the road, and that 
at some little distance beyond the place where 
they had left it; they had not stopped their jour- 
ney while under cover. They waddled on as before 
until we in turn put them to flight. 
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| A CITY IN SALT. 


| 
N the war news from Galicia, we have occasion- 
ally heard the name of WieliczKa, some six 


When the “acute congestive type” attacks very | | miles from Cracow. Wieliczka is an interesting 
young infants the illness comes on with startling | town, not for whatis in it, but for what is under it. 
suddenness, the temperature sometimes goes to | The salt mines there are the greatest in the world 
106° or 106°, the pulse is rapid,—as high perhaps | and the most wonderful. They actually form an 
as 180,—and death may occur in a fewhours. The | wnderground city. The Wieliczka salt mine is 
younger the child, the more serious is the outlook, | two and one-half miles long from east to west and 
but any baby suffering from broncho-pneumonia | 1,050 yards wide from north to south, says a writer 
needs the most careful nursing. It should be in a! jn the Manchester Guardian. 
large, quiet, well-ventilated room, under thé con-| Jt has seven levels, and the lowest is nearly a 
stant care of one adult at a time, who will carry thousand feet deep. It is entered by eleven shafts. 
out exactly the treatment that the physician in| The different levels are connected by flights of 
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& 
GRACE’S WAY. 


charge orders. 

T was a very pretty way. Miss Hildreth, 
who happened to be at Mrs. Kent’s 
when Grace came in from downtown 
and dropped a handful of clove pinks 
into her mother’s lap, thought it the | 

prettiest way she had ever seen. 

“Pretty, and sweet, and old-fashioned,’ Grace 
had said, laughing. “How could I possibly resist 
anything that was so manifestly yours?” And then | 
to the caller she had explained: “Mother used to 

have clove pinks in her garden when she was a 




















every year.” 

“T think she never has forgotten since she first | 
learned that important fact,” Grace’s mother 
said, gathering up the blossoms with fingers that 
earessed them. 

A day or two later, at Miss Nancy Wainwright’s, 
Miss Hildreth described the pretty scene. Miss 
Nancy rubbed her nose violently—a habit she had 
when she was agitated. 

“Well, now,” she declared, “I do hope I ain’t 
bearing false witness against my neighbor, but | 
there’s times when silence for me is falser witness 
to another, and you haven’t been here long, and I 
think you ought to knowthe whole thing. Grace 
is a real taking girl, and I like her, and she’s all 
her mother’s got now, so I suppose, after all, if 
they’re happy together, it’s no one’s business to 
interfere. But you see, Mrs. Kent has a dread- 
fully hard time to make ends meet since Mr. Kent 
died; she has nothing except a little annuity. 
Things almost meet, but don’t quite, and so she 
has to pinch, and scrimp, and go without to get 
over the gap. If Grace would pay her ten dollars 
a month, or even five, out of her salary, it would 
take off the strain; but she doesn’t. She says she 
doesn’t want to feel like a boarder in her own 
home; she’d rather help in different ways. Soshe 
does. Last winter she bought her mother a real 
handsome cloak. Mrs. Kent showed it to every- 
one, and was real proud of it, and refused to let | 
Grace do lots of things she sort of suggested be- | 
cause she had done that, and, well—she did fancy 
eooking all last winter to get over that gap. I | 
don’t know what she’!l do next. | 

“You see,” Miss Nancy concluded thoughtfully, | 
“embroidery is real pretty, and it’s nice to have 
it, but there’s always just so much plain sewing 
and darning that’s got to be done in life, and if 
you spend all your time on fancywork it stands 
to reason some one else has got to work double 
to make up your stint. Do your share of the 
drudgery first, I say, and then put on the frills 
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| orately carved out of rock salt. 
{now held in the modern but equally elaborate 





ON THE MOVE. 


alterward if there’s time enough left.” 
NE day late in June, writes a Companion | 
QO contributor, we were motoring along a coun- 
try road in North,Dakota. Suddenly our 
driver, an enthusiastic sportsman and nature- 
lover, stopped our gay chatter with a warning | 


| steps hewn out of the rock salt. In the mine are 
chapels, tramways, a railway, a railway station, a 


| ballroom, and several other halls, all hewn out of 
| the rock salt with elaborate architectural decora- 
tion. 


There are sixty-two miles of pony tramways and 
twenty-two miles of railway. All these lines, and 
the principal passages, or “‘streets,” meet in a sort 
of central cavern. Here is the central railway 
station, with spacious waiting rooms and an excel- 
lent refreshment room. It looks, according to one 
visitor’s description, “‘more like a summer pavilion 
than a railway station, with its latticed galleries 
and its rows of stately pillars gleaming white and 
iridescent.” 

The oldest “building” in the mine is the Chapel of 
| Saint Anthony; it dates from 1691. It contains 
| three altars, a pulpit and much statuary, all elab- 
But services are 


Chapel of Saint Cunigunde, which is entered by 
descending forty-six salt steps. The chapel is 
fifty yards long, fifteen yards wide, and thirty feet 
high, and is used regularly for worship. 

The baliroom is a huge room, where the miners 
often hold their festivals. A miners’ orchestra 
plays regularly in the hall, not only for the dances, 
but for the entertainment of visitors. The mine 
has been worked for at least eight hundred years. 
It belongs to the Austrian government, and gives 
work to one thousand men. 
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HIS ONLY GUIDE. 


Tee distinguished and well-beloved bishop of 
a certain Southern State is so absent-minded 
that his family is always apprehensive for 
his welfare when he is away from them. 

Not long ago, while making a journey by rail, 
the bishop was unable to find his ticket when the 
conductor asked for it. 

“Never mind, bishop,” said the conductor, who 
knew him well, “I'll get it on my second round.” 

However, when the conductor passed through 
the car again, the ticket was still missing. 

“Oh, well, bishop, it will be all right if you never 
find it!” the conductor assured him. 

“No, it won’t, my friend,” contradicted the 
bishop. “I’ve got to find that ticket. I want to 
know where I’m going.” 
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THE FIRST OFFENDER. 


ACH of two little Boston girls had a black- 
and-tan terrier dog, we read in the New 
York Evening Post Saturday Magazi It 
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on approval and 30 DAYS TRIA 
vite at once for large a 

catalog showing complete line of bicycles, 
tires and supplies, and particulars of most 
marvelous offer ever rr yen on a bicycle. 
You will be astonished at our low prices 
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RIDER AGENTS Wanted—Boys, 
make money taking orders for Bicycles, 
Tires and Sundries from our big catalog. | 
Do Business direct with the leading bicycle 
house in America. not buy until you know 
what we candofor you. WRIT 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. T-50, CHICAGO 
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LIQUID PISTOL‘ 


Will stop the most vicious dog 
| (or man) without permanent in- C Y J 
j Perfectly safe to carry — 
| without or of leakage. Fires and re- 
| charges by pulling the trigger. Loads from 
any L' Ag No cartridges required. Over six shots in one 
toe. With Fi 
ie. 
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PARKER, STEARNS & CO., 288 Sheffield Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
A Dollar Memory Book For A Dime 


Send today for Prof. Dickson’s great book on Memory 
Training, telling youhow toacquire a strong m memory—the 
key to all success in life. 
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Baseball 
Goods 


The goods of qual- 
ity through and 
through, yet most 
reasonable in price. 
Indorsed by good 
players everywhere. 
Try them and you will 
indorse them, too. 
t dealers or direct. Send for catalogue and 
official Rule Books on Baseball and Tennis free. 


The Draper-Maynard Co. 
Dept. C Plymouth, N. H. 





because they are easy working pumps, and 
don’t get out of order. They won’t rust— 
the cylinders are made of seamless brass. 
“ Bridgeport ” Foot Pumps are 
popular and serviceable. 

They look well and last long. There 
are a number of different styles and 
prices to suit everybody. 

Send for new comes describing res and Search- 
light Gas Lanterns. 

BRIDGEPORT BRASS COMPANY, 

P. O. Box L. Bridgeport, Conn 
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The “Toledo Scooter” 


For Real Live Boys 


A push of the foot carries you 40 feet. 
Equally suitable for the pavement or road. 
“Running Errands” no longer a hardship! 








Here it is, “Toledo Scooter”—the fastest scooter yet produced. Has 10-inch 
Ball-Bearing Wheels, 54-inch Rubber Tires, Steering Wheel, large Foot-board, 
Mud Guard, strong Steel Frame. One gentle push of the foot carries you 30 
or 40 feet. Every boy in a neighborhood will want one—because it’s not only 
an easy-running scooter, but very speedy. Parents cannot overlook the 
advantages of this health-giving vehicle. Keeps the boy out of doors. Doesn’t 
overexert him, because the wheels are ball bearing, and will glide smoothly 
over the pavement or road at just a gentle push of the foot. It is the per- 
fected toy of the boy’s own ingenuity—for the boy himself first created a 
“Scooter,” and the “Toledo” is simply the finished product of what the 
scooter was ultimately to be. 


| Our Special Offer. For 60 days the “Toledo Scooter” 

will be given to Companion subscribers only for two new 
solicited subscriptions for The Youth’s Companion, or 
for one new solicited subscription and $1.50 extra; or 
sold for $4.00. In either case sent by express, charges 
paid by receiver. All Western orders shipped from 
the factory at Toledo, Ohio. Shipping weight 13 Ibs. 

















PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 








was not long before the two dogs fought, and it 
required the efforts of a man to separate them. 
Each little girl was disposed to blame the other’s 


| dog for starting the trouble, and one of them said 


to the other: 

“T don’t care, your dog is a sneaking little thing, 
anyhow !”’ 

“Well, so is your dog!” was the reply. 
this time it snooked first, too!” 


“And 
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MOONLIGHT FLY - FISHING. 


NOWLEDGE of the 
K habits of fish may 
sometimes enable a 
person to take them in the 
midsummer months, when 
the trout are lying in the 
deep holes and lake fishing 
is poorest. 
Trout are fond of the cold- 
est water. When the lakes 





heat of the July sun, the 


trout lie throughout the day | 


| A NEW WAY 


in deep holes; but at night, when the air is cooler, 
they leave their chosen hiding places. Those that 
have stayed during the day in the cold, black 
spring holes in the streams, will run down at sun- 
set to the lakes to feed on the insects that swarm 
over the shoals along the shore. 

If you are camping on a lake the inlet of which 


grow warm under the steady | 





The snow piled along the sides of the field, or 
rink, will keep the ball within bounds, and the 
inability of the players to start quickly or turn 
sharply will lead to many amusing situations. 
this form of the game it is better to have a com- 
paratively small field, because without skates it 
is impossible for each player to cover much terri- 
tory, unless, using the firm snow at the sides as a 
starting point, he can dash from one side to the 
other. 

Rubbers give the surest footing, although moc- 
casins or boots may be worn, since the slips and 
tumbles are part of the fun. 


* & 


TO PLAY WITH THE 
SEA. 


to dive through the breakers. There is, 
however, another game that is still more 


| Te: traditional way to play with the surf is 
| 


In | 


| Traveling in company is a test of friendship; 
| therefore choose companions with care. Too few 
are better than too many. 
Of seasons of the year, the summer is usually 
| the most convenient, but the fall is perhaps the 
most enjoyable. Less likely to be rainy than the 
spring, and cooler than the summer, the fall dis- 
| tills a tonic from its frosty mornings and its warm 
'noons. There is, too, a mellowness of beauty in the 
landscape then, for orchard and field are rich in 
promises fulfilled. - 
* & 


THE BOYS’ ZOO. 
V. Nests for Studying Ants. 


Be USE ants lack the economic importance 
of honeybees, and are usually regarded 
merely as household pests, they have re- 
ceived less attention than the other eolony-forming 
| inseets; yet their complex social activities make 
| them as interesting as bees to study, and since 





has one or two deep and very cold holes, and at | riotous fun, and gives the waves a fairer chance. | they do not need to have access to the open air 


its mouth crosses a broad 
sand bar grown with 


for their food, and can be 
easily transported trom 





reeds and lily pads, take 
your fly rod and a book 
of flies and go up the 
brook in a canoe in the 
late afternoon. As the sun 
sets, drift slowly down- 
stream, carefully follow- 
ing the current, which 
will reveal itself by a 
fairly well-defined water- 
way through the rushes 
and lily pads. As you 
drift, cast the flies on the 
eurrent ahead of your 
canoe. When the light 
fades and the insects ap- 
pear in the cool night air, 
the trout begin to feed, 
and then, if ever, they 
are likely to take the fly. 
If there is a full moon, 
it may be possible to fish 
successfully until late at 
night. The reason is 
simple: the trout lie deep during the day to avoid | 
the warmth of the sun; but in the evening, when 

the open streams become cooler, it is possible for | 
the fish to go down to the shallows in comfort. 

Moonlight gives no perceptible heat, but it enables | 
the trout none the less to see well enough to hunt | 
insects successfully. 





A SALT-WATER THERMOMETER. 


T is not at all difficult to make a salt-water 
I thermometer that will be surprisingly accurate 
for indoor temperatures. 
The first essentials are a small vial and some | 
salt water. The smaller the vial and the thinner 
_ the glass, the more sensitive will the fluid be to 
changes of temperature. It is well to color the 
water with methylene blue or any of the 
Easter-egg dyes that are soluble in brine. 
The next thing to obtain is a glass tube 
about a foot long, and somewhat smaller in 
diameter than the mouth of the vial. A 
capillary tube will serve the purpose best. 
Over one end slip a piece of rubber tubing 
about an inch long. The rubber should 
make the tube fit tightly in the neck of the 
vial. To strengthen the connection still 
further, cover the point of juncture with 
sealing wax. 

Now, fill the vial with the colored brine, 
and press the rubber-fitted end of the tube 
firmly into the neck of it so far that the 
fluid rises some distance in the tube. Fas- 
ten the parts thus far assembled to a 
slender backing of wood like the back of 
an ordinary thermometer, with a hole in it 
to hang it by. 

It remains to give the instrument an ac- 
curate scale. It can be marked with ink 
directly on the tube, or on the wood, or on a strip 
of paper at one side of the tube. The height to 
which the column of fluid rises after you have 
allowed the vial to stand for some time in water 
that contains an abundance of ice or snow, is the 
freezing point. Mark it 32°. It is not wise to 
attempt to provide for a temperature higher than 
120°, for above that point the sealing wax begins 
to get soft. Use a gallon or more of warm water 
for the temperatures above freezing, and test 
them with the aid of an accurate standard instru- 
ment. Having obtained a temperature of 120° in 
the water, maintain it there for ten minutes or 
more, until the column of the handmade instru- 
ment comes to rest. The height to which the 
column finally rises will be your 120° mark. Hayv- 
ing found those two points, it is-a simple matter, 
with the aid of a ruler, to lay off the seale be- 
tween them. 

The thermometer is now ready for use; and 
were it not for the fact that water will very grad- 
ually evaporate from the top of the tiny tube, the 
instrument would remain accurate for years for 
use inside the house. A minute plug of cotton 
forced into the top, or a cap of sealing wax, will 
cut the evaporation down to the minimum. 

The salt-water thermometer is of course not 
suitable for freezing or for scalding temperatures; 
but for general use in summer and for indoor use 
in winter, it is entirely satisfactory. 
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BROOM POLO. 


HE only equipment needed for this game is | 

a large, light rubber ball, and a broom for | 

each player. A field is laid out, as large as 
is convenient, with goal posts at either end. The 
only rules of the game are that the number of 
players on the two sides shall be equal, and that 
the ball shall be swept along, not batted with the 
brooms. The score is kept as in a game of pony 
polo—that is, each goal counts one point. A few 
regulations may also be adopted as to interfer- 
ence, off-side playing, and fouls; but it is better 
to make the game simple, and be satisfied to have 
it provide fun and lively exercise, than to confuse 
and encumber it with technicalities. 

In the winter an entertaining variation of broom 
polo can be played by using as a field a rectangu- 
lar plot of ice frem which the snow has been 
shoveled. The players should not wear skates. | 


7 | beaten track. 





The bather wades out to the line where the 
breakers begin to curl and the water is about 
shoulder-deep, and stands facing out to sea with 
his eye onthe coming wave. Just before the wave 
begins to lift to form the breaker, the bather 
throws himself on his back, and floats in that way 
—head toward the shore, feet toward the sea. If 
he has judged time and distance correctly, the 
curling breaker will pick up the bather, feet first, 


| turn him heels over head, and leave him standing 
!on his feet, ready for the next wave. 
judges the timing .or the distance—well, that is_ 


If he mis- 


the game; the wave scores. 
It takes large breakers to turn a grown man— 


ordinary surf will do the trick for a boy. 
& & 
VACATIONS AFOOT. 


If you go in a motor car, you travel so fast that 
you do little more than ‘‘hit the high places” 
of a landscape; in a carriage or a railway train 


[' you want to see the country thoroughly, walk. | 


| there is lack of exercise; even on horseback or 


on a bicycle, you are more or less confined to the 
It is only on foot that you are 
thoroughly independent—free to follow the high- 
road, or to make short cuts through field or woods, 


to jump over a fence and examine the wild flowers | 
in a meadow, or to rest beneath a hedge and | 


watch the doings of the birds. That is why the 
boy who goes on foot gets closest to things and 
people, and gets most fun out of his journey. 


Few realize the delightful possibilities of an | 
| entire vacation spent afoot through regions of | 
| natural beauty or of historic or literary association 


—such-regions, for example, as the White Moun- 


| tains and the Green Mountains, the valleys of the 
Hudson and the Susquehanna, the picturesque | 
country of the Pennsylvania Germans, the North | 
Carolina “Land of the Sky,” the Yellowstone | 
National Park, the Yosemite; yet to those who are | 


sound of wind and limb, whether young or old, such 


a vacation affords a fine chance for pleasure and | 


profit. It can be confined to a few days, or extended 
to two weeks—longer than that is hardly advisable. 

First, plan the route ahead for each day, with a 
view to suitable stopping places atnight. Consult 
good maps. You can get special directions as to 


roads from point to point from residents as you | 


go. Decide beforehand upon the approximate 
number of miles that the day’s journey shall cover. 
That of course will vary according to the walking 


ability of those who undertake the trip. For those | 
to whom such an outing is a novelty, ten or) 
twelve miles a day, divided between morning and | 


afternoon, is enough for the first day or two. After 
that, as the muscles become accustomed to the 


exercise, the daily stint may be increased; but | 


the maximum should not be more than twenty- 
five miles in any one day. It is also well to allow 


| for a day of rest oceasionally. 


For comfort, the equipment should weigh as 
little as possible. In well-settled regions, you can 
send ‘a satchel containing necessary toilet articles, 
changes of clothing, an extra pair of shoes, and 


| so forth, on ahead from place to place by stage, 


express, or parcel post. It adds somewhat to the 


| expense, but it is far easier than strapping a 


knapsack upon the shoulders or carrying a hand 
bag. Wear old shoes with stout soles, and close- 
fitting stockings that have no seams or darned 
places to make blisters on the feet. Some days it 
will be necessary to carry a cold luncheon. The 
enjoyment of it will be increased by the addition 
of a hot drink—tea, coffee, or chocolate; and for 
that purpose carry a tin cup with a lid. The 
water is quickly boiled over a camp fire. 

You can carry a camera in its case over one 
shoulder, and if you are interested in birds, hang 
an opera glass similarly encased over the other 
shoulder. 

For protection from showers, there is the ordi- 
nary light waterproof coat of the gossamer kind 
that rolls up into small compass. You can fasten 


carry one. Save a pocket of your coat for a book 
on birds or plants, or for some favorite author 


money, carry as much small change as you can. 





place to place, they can 
be kept under observa- 
tion more easily than 
bees. 

When you are making 
an artificial nest for ants, 
remember that if neces- 
sary the ants will go into 
the light for their food, 
but that all their domes- 
tic operations must be 
carried on in a dark place 
and a moist atmosphere. 
Build the nest with covers 
so that light can enter the 
dark chambers only when 
you wish to watch the 
colony at work, but there 
should be one light room 
in which the food for the 
ants is to be kept. In- 
close the nest in such a 
way that the ants cannot 
escape. 
| For the base, use a piece of window glass of any 
| desired dimensions: six by thirteen inches is a 

convenient size. Make a wall round the four 
sides of the nest by using two layers of half-inch- 
wide strips of glass fastened to the base and to 
one another with crockery cement. Divide the 
oblong space inside by two partitions, also made 
of two layers of half-inch glass strips, extending 
almost across the base, but leaving a passageway 
| half an inch wide between the two compartments. 
The accompanying diagram shows a plan of the 
nest. 

After the cement is thoroughly dry, glue black 
| cloth round the outer edges of the base and walls, 


| as large breakers as people often bathe in; but | so that no light can get in through that part of 


the nest. 

Cut strips of Turkish toweling twice as wide as 
the glass that you used for the partitions, fold the 
strips lengthwise, and sew the cut edges together. 
Since this double layer of cloth is to be glued to 
the top of the walls and partitions, press it so 
that the seam will come in the middle of the upper 
surface. Mica laid over the passageway between 
the compartments will prevent the cloth from 
dropping down. 

Next, lay glass plates on the cloth, to form the 
lid of the nest. They will press on the cloth with 
weight enough to prevent the escape of the aunts, 
but will allow air to enter through the porous 
| cloth. Each compartment should have a separate 
| piece of glass for a cover. If the nest is made of 
the size six by thirteen inches, you can use dis- 
| carded four-by-five photographic plates for covers, 

after cleaning off the emulsion. When the ants 
| are in the nest, darken all but one compartment 


A nest devised especially for the study of very 
| small ants that might escape through the cloth 
| covering of the partitions consists of a base plate 
| of glass on which wet plaster of Paris is laid to 
form the walls and partitions as desired. Before 
the plaster hardens, a second glass plate, coated 
with sweet oil, is pressed down on it, and allowed 
to remain until the plaster is thoroughly dried. It 
| is then removed, and may be cleaned of its oil 
and used as acover. The plaster is porous enough 
to give air for the insects to breathe, but has no 


by laying dark cloth or blotting paper on the lids. | 


that covers a good nest, you will find the ground 
honeycombed with passages in which the small 
eggs lie in heaps, with many soft- bodied larve 
and motionless pupz. You will see the wingless 
workers hurrying in all directions, beginning at 
once to carry the eggs and young into the deeper 
parts of the nest. P 

With a strong iron spoon scoop up the dirt that 
contains adults and young in various immature 
stages, and put them into a wide-mouthed bottle 
to take home. De not cork the bottle, but tie 
cloth loosely over the top, so that the air will get 
in. Usually the queen, or the queens, do not 
appear when the nest is uncovered, and can only 
be got at by digging. Often they are able to 
escape entirely. 

Before putting the ants in the nest free them 
from dirt of all kinds. To do that, invert a dish 
in a pan that has a little water in it, and pour the 
contents of the bottle on the flat bottom of the 
dish. The ants cannot escape across the water, 
and can be picked up by forceps or the fingers 
and transferred to the nest. In the artificial nest 
put a queen, if you have been able to get one, 
twenty to thirty workers, and several of the im- 
mature stages, and provide food and moisture. 
The insects will quickly adjust themselves to 
their new surroundings, and will begin to carry 
on their normal activities. 

If you cannot find a queen, the workers may 
rear a new one from the eggs or larve present. 
Try also, as an experiment, isolating a single 
queen, to see if she will care for the young after 
they hatch. By reference to the printed matter 
on ants, you can get suggestions for other experi- 
ments. f 

In nature, many ant colonies contain several 
kinds, or castes, of workers, and sometimes 
several species live harmoniously in a single 
community. Such compound communities are 
interesting to study, but they are hard to rear 
in artificial nests. 

*® 


COOKING FISH WITHOUT A PAN. 


T is annoying to have a fine fish for the camp 
dinner and no frying pan to cook it in. To 
handle a large fish over a camp fire by spitting 

it is not easy, but the Indians of Puget Sound 
and those of Alaska employ a method of broiling 
fish that is effective 
and yet so simple that 
any boy can follow it. 

First of all, they split 

the fish from head to 
tailand clean it. Then 
they cut a green stake 
about an inch or an 
inch and a half in di- 
ameter, and sharpen 
one end of it. They 
split the stake far 
enough down to hold 
the fish upright in the 
cleft, and bind the 
stake for a small space 
at the bottom to keep 
it from splitting all the 
way. They keep the fish flat by inserting two or 
three skewers crosswise to the stake. All that 
remains to do is to thrust the stake into the ground 
at an angle that lets it lean a little over the fire. 
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HAY WIRE IN CAMP. 


ROLE of hay wire is a good thing to include 
A in your camping outfit, especially if you 
plan to pitch your tent on a permanent 
camp site. A reader of the Boys’ Page tells what 
service he and his fellow campers made of some 
wire that one of the party brought: 

In place of the regulation guy ropes for steady- 
ing the tent, we used a double strand of the wire, 
| with one end encircling the front tent pole, and 
the other end round a stake driven into the sand 
six feet in front of the tent. In the rear of the 
tent we used the same plan. When the wires 
were in place, we inserted a stick between the 
two front strands at about the middle, and another 
one between the two’ strands in the rear, and 
began to twist them simultaneously. After we 
had made a dozen turns, the wire began to stiffen 
visibly, and after a score more of twists, the 
t was far greater than it would have been 








cavities large enough to allow them to pe. 
When the ants are in the nest, keep moist f 
in the light compartment. Honey, the crushed 
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bodies of other insects, bananas, or other fruit, 
| make satisfactory food. You can have the proper 
| degree of moisture in the nest by keeping in each 
| dark compartment a small piece of sponge, kept 


damp by putting a few drops of water on it several | 


times a week. 
Take care that the nest does not become foul 
| through the accumulation of decaying food, and 
| do not keep it so damp that it becomes mouldy. 
If any compartment needs to be cleaned, remove 
| the cover, and darken the other compartments. 
| The ants will leave the light compartment, and 
carry all their eggs and larve into the dark ones. 
| In that way you can clean the whole nest while 
| the ants are in it. 
| Having provided the artificial nest, the next 
| thing is to stock it with ants. Good collecting 
| grounds will be found almost anywhere in the 
| country under flat stones and logs. In the sim- 
| plest form of ant colony there are to be found 
| during the summer the workers, undeveloped 
| females who do the work of the colony; queens, 
| whose sole function is to lay eggs; and consider- 
| able numbers of eggs, larve, and pup. 


| it to the belt, or put it into the knapsack, if you | At certain seasons, usually in the spring, winged 


| males and females appear, but the males die soon 
| after mating. The queens lose their wings, but 


| that you can enjoy as you rest by the way. As to | they may be distinguished from the workers by 


| their much larger size. When you lift the stone 


if we had used a rope. We realized the value of 
the device a few days later when our tent weath- 
ered a tempest that blew down a dozen other 
tents near by. 

We had brought with us eight pieces of water 
pipe that we had used for several years for the 
frames of two beds. Four of them were seven feet 
long, and the others four feet. They fitted to- 
gether with elbow joints; two long pieces of pipe 
and two short ones made an excellent frame. The 
only trouble with the beds had been that the can- 
vas that we stretched on these frames, using cord 
to secure it, soon sagged, and gave us uncomfort- 
able nights. This year we took some of the hay 
wire, and twisted a double strand every five inches 
the entire length of the frame. We then set up the 
improvised spring bed on six stakes that we drove 
firmly into the ground. A notch cut in the top of 
/each stake prevented the frame from slipping. 
The result was two spring beds that would not sag. 

At our camp fire the hay wire was no less useful. 
We drove a stake into the ground on each side of 
the fireplace, braced them wetl, and connected 
them about four feet from the ground with a 
double strand of the wire. For hooks to hang the 
kettles on, we twisted two of the wires together, 
and doubling them, twisted them again. The 
reinforced wire we cut into convenient lengths, 
and bent so as to make a hook at each end. Thus 
we had a fireproof outfit; there was no danger 
that the crossbar would char, like the ordinary 
green stick, and spill our chowder into the fire. 

Next we made a stout wooden frame about three 
feet long and two feet wide, and wired it in the 
same way that we had wired the bed frame, ex- 
cept that we placed the strands only two inches 
apart. This frame we placed over the fire, with 
the edges resting on big stones. We were then 


able to set the coffeepot or the frying pan over 
| the fire without danger of an upset. 

| Before we broke camp a fortnight later, other 
campers in the vicinity had gone up to the town 
and obtained a quantity of hay wire in order to 
, follow our example. 
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PEACE ROBBERS. 


Me persons think 
of a robber as one 
who takes some- 
thing of material value that 
does not belong to him. 
The newspapers make us 
familiar with many kinds 
of robbers, and with the dif- 
ferent penalties that are 
imposed upon them for rob- 
bing civie and social life of 
its safety and its property. 

But there is a robber of 
whom no dictionary or law court makes mention ; 
who, because he is everywhere at large, because 
he is everywhere allowed to go free and is subject 
to no outward penalties, is a thousand times 
more dangerous than any thief described in 
the newspapers. This robber takes from us a 
precious thing— without which it is difti- 
cult to have any ideal relationships, either 





hands, or feet. By passing the ball swiftly round 
the circle and throwing it unexpectedly, the at- 
| tacking players make the defender work harder 
to protect the clubs. The player who knocks 
down the last club takes the place of the defender. 
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| “TWENTIETH CENTURY” PATCH- 
| WORK. 
[ the days of our great-grandmothers, there 


| were patchwork and crazy quilts in every 

house. Pieces of wedding gowns, scraps of 

| silk, gay calico and chintz were carefully hoarded 

until there was enough material for a coverlet. 

Each piece of cloth had its story, and into every 

| quilt went something of humor and pathos that 
| endeared it to the owner. 

“Twentieth century” patchwork may lack some 

of the quaininess of those old-fashioned quilts and 


fashion to wear the necklaces concealed within 
the bodices of gowns, or to place them in the 
linen chests, or in a bureau drawer. 

It is a custom worth reviving, and fortunately 
it is so easy to make the beads that anyone who 
has a rose garden can do it. It is only necessary 
to gather a quantity of sweet-smelling roses. 
remove the stalks and calyxes, and place the 
petals in an iron mortar. The contents of the 
mortar should then be pounded and stamped with 
the iron pestle until it is a dough-like mass, from 
which balls or beads should be formed, about 
four times as large as they are intended to be 
when they are dry, for they shrink greatly in 
drying. The beads should be spread out upon a 
board that has been covered with a sheet of 
white paper, and should be turned over two or 
three times a day. They should not be placed in 
the sun, for that not only destroys the odor, but 
also dries the beads so quickly that they crack. 

When the beads have reached a stage where 
they can be easily pierced with a needle, 
they should be strung on a strong silk 








formal or intimate; without which it is 
almost impossible to grow normally, to be 
kindly in thought, to be friendly in aiti- 
tude, to be generous in act, to be cheerful 
and resolute; a thing without which it is 
quite impossible to achieve the best work. 
That thing is Peace. 

Do we worry day after day about imagi- | 
nary difficulties, and magnify real difficul- 
ties? Do we fuss, and fume, and fret, and 
let everyone know by word or countenance 
all about our troubles? Then we are peace 
robbers. Forgetting that a miss is as good 
as a mile, do we live in constant fear that 
something untoward will happen? If that 
is our attitude of mind, then we are peace 
robbers. 

Are we jealous and envious of others, 
wanting things that do not belong to us? 
Do we feel unkindly toward those who pos- 
sess those things? And because we cannot 
have what we wish, do we go round with 
thoughts that feed on themselves and cause 
trouble? Then we are peace robbers. 

Do we, because we are angry or self- 
assertive or rude, disregard the rights of 
others, speak words that poison the day for 
some one else, slam doors or talk loudly? 
Do we insist upon being reckoned with? 
Are we rude, churlish in our greetings, ill- 
natured in our replies, unwilling in our 
courtesies, unfriendly? Then we are peace 
robbers. 

If most of us had to choose between being 
robbed of our pocketbooks and robbed of our 
peace, we should prefer to have our pockets 
robbed and keep our peace. Is there really 
anyone who wishes to be called a peace 
robber? 
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A COLLECTION OF PORTRAITS. 


HERE is hardly a girl or a boy who 
does not at some time get a fever for 
“collecting’’ stamps, birds, plants, 
geological specimens, or something else. 
These are the natural spoils of the active 
seeker, but there is another kind of collec- 
tion, which few have tried, but which can be 
made both interesting and of actual value. 
It is a collection of portraits of famous 
persons. Authors, artists, musicians, rulers, 








Fig. | 





thread, with a tiny gilt bead between every 
two rose beads to prevent the rose beads 
from rubbing together. 

An ordinary catch and fastener should 
be attached to each end of the string of 
beads; or narrow silk ribbons will answer 
the same purpose, if they are preferred. 
The finished necklace should be allowed to 
dry for two or three days longer, when it 
will be ready to be worn, or to be placed in 
handkerchief box or linen drawer. In any 
case, its owner will find that this old-time 
custom preserves the delicate, elusive fra- 
grance of the summer rose garden for many 
years. 

& & 


WATER COLORS. 


ACTICE, more than anything else, is 
Pirceessars in making a really good 

water color, but unless a girl has-some 
idea how to begin, she may flounder for a 
long time, even though she make a sketch 
every day. 

Whatman’s cold-pressed paper, of medi- 
um weight, is the best for water-color work, 
but it should be stretched in the following 
manner: Cut from the sheet a piece of the 
size you wish to use. Determine which is 
the face of it by holding it up to the light 
and reading the watermark; the face is 
that side from which the watermark can be 
read the right way about; that is, from left 
to right. Lay the paper face down on 
several thicknesses of newspaper, and 
sponge the back with clear water until 
it is thoroughly moistened. Test it by lift- 
ing one corner and bringing it over to the 
centre of the sheet; if it remains in that 
position, it is wet enough; if it springs back 
again, it is not. 

When the paper is sufficiently dampened, 
take some glue, and with a brush lay along 
the edges a strip about half an inch wide. 
Place the paper face up on a drawing 
board, cover it with clean paper of any 
kind, and rub the edges down firmly to the 
board. To insure a better contact, place 
weights on it. After it has had time to dry 
remove the weights, and the paper will be 
found to be stretched smooth. No subse- 








warriors—all are subjects for the portrait 
collector. One such collection gathered in 
the course of four or five years now numbers about 
a thousand portraits, many of them excellent wood 
cuts or half-tone pictures. They came from old 
catalogues of publishers, odd numbers of maga- 
zines, and even from the advertising pages of 
current periodicals. Two volumes of one of the 
monthly magazines partly ruined by fire yielded 
many undamaged portraits. 

The pictures were neatly cut out and mounted, 
each one separately, on sheets of heavy type- 
writer paper of uniform size, so that no matter 
what the dimensions of the picture are, the 
mounted collection is easy to handle. Beneath 
each picture is written the name of the subject, 
with the dates of his birth and his death, and in 
some instances the back of the sheet contains a 
short biography. When several portraits of the 
Same person were obtained, the poorer ones 
were discarded, unless they represented different 
periods in the person’s life, in which case all of 
them were kept. 

The-collection was at first arranged by subjects, 
the portraits being grouped under such headings 
as art, literature, history, and so forth; but it 
soon became evident that the same person often 
belonged under several headings, so the pictures 
were finally rearranged in one straight alphabet- 
ical file under the surname of the person. In that 
way they have proved easier to find when any 
special ones are wanted. 

An excellent way to keep pictures in good con- 
dition is to lay them between sheets of heavy 
cardboard cut a little larger than the paper on 


covers, but it is attractive and serviceable, and 
can be used to good effect with modern beds, 
tables, and bureaus, as well as with antique 
furniture. 

From pongee silk, sateen, linen, ramie—in fact, 
any material that is not too coarse—you can easily 
make cushion, couch, and table covers. 

For a bureau scarf, plain white toweling with- 


depend on the bureau; allow sixteen or eighteen 
inches to hang over at each side. At each end of 
the toweling sew a fold of ramie cut two inches 
wide, and turned in at the edges a quarter of an 
inch. Nine inches from one of 


out a border is best. The length of the scarf should | 


application of the paint will cockle it, or 
leave the paint in puddles, as is likely to 
be the case if. the paper is not well stretched. 
For paints, the half-pan size of any of the best 
makes is the most satisfactory to use, and for the 
beginner, only a few simple colors are necessary. 
Yellow ochre and gamboge, indigO and cobalt, 
Hooker’s green (number 2), vermilion, rose mad- 
der and Payn’s gray are enough. 

Use a sable or a camel’s-hair brush with a quill 
handle. Select one that is about a quarter of an 
inch in diameter at the thickest part. To begin, 
sketch lightly with a medium soft pencil the main 
| outlines of your subject. In landseape work, a 
| wash of yellow ochre is usually necessary, for the 
white paper is in most cases 



































decorate, and the others four 
inches from the two edges of the toweling, as 





| Shown in Fig. 1. Baste them in that position, with 
| all the edges firmly turned under. As a finish to 


the ends sew on a third strip. too white to represent any high 

Fig. 1 shows how to apply lights seen in nature except 
the patchwork design. Cut those of a brilliant snow scene. 
the larger blocks from blue To apply the wash, raise your 
ramie, two inches square, and ° board a little at the back so 
the small blocks from pink ' that the color will flow more 
ramie, one and one-quarter ' . freely toward the bottom, and 
inches square. These measure- ee 2 beginning at the upper left- 
ments include a quarter of an : hand corner of the paper, go 
inch for hems. Take two large 4 all over it with a wash of about 
and two small squares, and join the shade of weak tea, lightest 
them, patchwork fashion. at the top, deeper in shade as 
When you have made three = you approach the bottom of the 
units, place one in the centre Sei paper; for yellow ochre is a 
of the space that you wish to pap good ground color both for 


earth and for grass, and gives 

ja good body to work on in foregrounds. Let the 
| wash dry thoroughly before you proceed further. 
Try the colors on your palette or trays before you 


which the pictures are mounted, and fastened | the decoration, use any simple stitch, such as the | put them on the paper. 


together with tapes. 


LADYSMITH. 


| brier—described in the Girls’ Page for August, 1914. 
| Fig. 2 shows the same materials with the ends 
| of the crash finished by hemstitching. Fig.3 gives 
| the dimensions of the patches that make up the 
| design. After you have placed the unit on the 
| toweling, and the two little squares in the lower 


When the first light-yellow wash is dry, lay on 
| the lighter and more delicate tones first, and 
| “spare up” the extreme high lights, such as sunny 
| clouds and white houses; in other words, leave 
| the paper untouched with color. 


| In landseape work, begin with the blue at the 


+A ME that originated at Ladysmith in South | corners, add chain stitching and “lazy daisies” of | top—cobalt blue with just a tinge of madder and 


¢ 
A Africa has elements that should make it of 
interest to girls in America. 


heavy white embroidery silk. 
| A square table cover with the design used in 


ochre—and have the strongest blue at the top. 
| Keep the brush full of color, so that it will not dry 


Any number of players from three to forty can Fig. 1 for the border, and the large unit used in | out until you have completed the sky. As you fol- 


take part. Facing inward, they form in a circle, 


Fig. 2 in each corner, would be attractive. An- 


low down toward the horizon line, add clear water, 


in the centre of which they place four Indian clubs | other way to use this kind of patchwork to good | and a little more rose madder and yellow. The 
on four crosses chalked on the floor two feet | advantage is in making a bed runner. It is less color should not stop abruptly when it reaches 


apart. 


| common than a spread and is easier to make, be- 


the tops of the trees or the mountains, but should 


Close to the Indian clubs stands the defender, | cause the design is necessary only on the sides | lose itself gradually in the body of the picture. 


who, when the game is about to start, throws a 
basket ball to one of the players in the circle. The 


| that hang over the bed. 
| These are merely suggestions. Experiment will 


It is important to remember that first tints 
| qualify the color that is laid over them; therefore, 


players try to knock down the clubs by throwing show that you can use the old-fashioned designs | a strong green that is in sunlight should be under- 


the ball at them. 

No player may throw the ball at the elubs 
unless she is standing in her place in the circle, 
but she may throw to another player. The de- 
fender protects the clubs and tries to keep all of 


them standing on the crosses. She continues as | 


defender until all of the clubs have been knocked 
down; as long as even one club is standing she 
may continue to pick up the others. 

If she gets possession of the ball she may throw 
it out of the circle in order to gain time. She is 
at liberty to defend with any part of her body, 


| in many pleasing ways. 

| * © 

| 

A BEAD NECKLACE FROM ROSE 
LEAVES. 


Ox of the long-forgotten arts that were 
| known to girls in the days of our great- 
grandmothers was making fragrant bead 
| necklaces from rose leaves. The beads retained 
their delicate perfume for years. It was the 





laid in the first stages with a much stronger yellow 
| than green that is in shadow, which must be left 
grayer and cooler. The same is true of foliage; 
the parts that are to appear in full light should 
| receive a much stronger undercoat of yellow than 
those in shadow. Each color should be allowed to 
| dry thoroughly, and light washes should be laid 
| on until the color is of sufficient depth and body. 
If, in washing in the color of foliage, the mark- 
ings of the trunks and limbs of trees are lost, you 
ean sketch them in again lightly; but the final 
painting of the details should be left to the last. 





quent wetting that it will receive in the}. 




















W hen Y ou 


Make Out Your 
Grocery List 


Remember that for all- 
round cooking purposes, 
Crisco is rapidly becoming 
the choice of intelligent 
women the country over. 








Its many points of superi- 
ority over lard, and its 
marked economy as com- 
pared with butter are 
the good and sufficient 
reasons. 


The daily experience of a 
multitude of American > 
housewives is your guar- 
antee of the value of 


RISCO 


Sr Cake Making 


It costs much less than 
butter — generally about 
half. It is more digestible 
than even the best of 
lard—and its year-round 
cost is lower. 





It is more convenient 
than either butter or lard. 
It can be kept indefi- 
nitely in ordinary kitchen 
temperature without get- 
ting too soft or too hard, 
or turning rancid. 


It reaches a proper frying 
temperature without 
causing any of the smoke 
that makes cooking dis- 
agreeable and leaves 
odors in the kitchen. 


Rose Leaf Cakes 


1 cupful rose leaves | cupful milk 
3 cupfuls flour teaspoo' 

x4 wT oe ' —— powder 
: cu sco xf anen PA 


(Use level measurements) 


Cream Crisco and sugar thoroughly together, then 
add eggs well beaten, flour, baking powder, salt, 
milk, grated rind and 1 tablespoonful lemon juice, 
and fresh rose leaves. Divide into Criscoed and 
floured gem pans and bake in moderate oven from 
twelve to fifteen minutes. Sufficient for 35 cakes. 


If you would care to know more about Crisco write 
for a copy of the “ Calendar of Dinners’’, address- 
ing your request to Department G-7, The Procter & 
Gamble Co., Cincinnati, O., enclosing five 2-cent 
stamps. You will receive a book of 615 new cook- 
ing recipes and a complete account of what Crisco 
is, how and where it is made, and what it will 
do to simplify and improve your cooking. 
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$1095 


f. o. b. Toledo 


The World’s Lowest Priced 
Knight Motored Car 


the greatest achievement in 
the history of the automobile 
business. 


Tee announces, without doubt, 


A Knight motored car for $1095! 


The Knight is the automobile 
motor that revolutionized the entire 
motor car industry of Europe. 


It is the motor that is used by 
practically all the leading European 
automobile manufacturers. 


The Daimler of England, the Pan- 
hard of France, the Mercedes of Ger- 
many, the Minerva of Belgium are 
all equipped with the famous Knight 
motor. 


And these are the motor cars that 


cost from $4000 to $8000 each! 


40 horsepower Knight motor; 
cylinders cast en bloc, 44%" 
x 4'4" stroke 


High-tension magneto ignition 
Vi tank g line system 








114-inch wheelbase 

Full floating rear axle 
Underslung rear springs 

34" x4" tires; non-skids rear 
Demountable rims, one extra system 


Practically every titled family in 
Europe owns one or more Knight 
motored cars. 


The Knight motor is acknowledged 
to be the most highly developed auto- 
mobile motor on the market. 


This motor differs from other 
motors in that where all others de- 
teriorate with use, this improves; to 
all others carbon is harmful, here it 
is beneficial; size for size it has 
more power. 


It has no noisy poppet valves; no 
noisy cams; mo uncertain valve 
springs; no troublesome valves to 
grind; practically no wearing parts. 


It is the ideal automobile motor. 


Specifications: 


mings 


**Made in U.S. A.” 


Catalogue on request. Please address Dept. 350 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Rai: 
Electric starting and lighting windshield 


The Willys-Knight has the same 
advantages and is just as efficient as 
those costly European Knight cars. 


Yet it costs but $1095! 


As we build more cars in a single 
week than most European manufac- 
turers build in a whole year, we are 
able to utilize every modern manu- 
facturing economy. 


That is why our price is so 
much less. 


The Willys-Knight, in our opinion, 
has the least vibration, is the smooth- 


est, quietest, and most economical 
car made. 


Ask for special booklet describing 
Willys-Knight motor. 


Have your demonstration at once. 


Immediate deliveries. 


Color: Royal blue with ivory Headlight dimmers 
striping; grey wheels, nickel 
and polished aluminum trim- 


One-man mohair top 


-vision til. 


ing type 





Magnetic speedometer 


BOSS BOSS July 15, 1915 
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